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THE NARROWS. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 
Tue Narrows is one of the most lovely straits in 
the world. Viewed either from Long Island, Staten 
Island, or Fort Hamilton, it presents a lovely scenery 


of banks adorned with green: woods in beautiful | 


clusters: smiling villas peering through the dis- 
tance; and waves whitened with the sails of a 
busy commerce. 

The New York bay was first discovered by Ver- 
razzano, about three hundred years since; but it was 
not until nearly one hundred years afterward, that 


the first European vessel, the Halve Mane, under | 


the command of Hendrick Hudson, on his third 
cruise in search of the northwest passage, entered 
the Narrows, and explored the adjacent islands and 
streams, giving name to one of the most beautiful 
rivers of the new continent. Even then the spot 
was attractive; for the distinguished navigator says 
the highlands “were covered with grass and wild 
flowers, and the air was filled with fragrance.” 
Groups of friendly Indians, clothed in elk skins, 
stood on the beach, singing and offering him wel- 
come. How changed the scene! Now “there 
stands a villa on every picturesque point: a thriving 
town stands on the left shore: hospitals and private 
sanitary establishments extend their white edifices 
in the neighborhood of the quarantine grounds; 
and between the little fleets of merchantmen, lying 
with the yellow flag at their peak, fly rapidly and 
skillfully a constant succession of steamboats, gaily 
painted, and beautifully modeled, bearing on their 
airy deck the population of one of the first cities 
in the world.” 

The Narrows, naturally beautiful, are doubly so, 
to many observers, by association. Our earliest 
recollections are of a sickly little boy entering, one 
holyday, into the counting-room of his father, and 
finding him in conversation with a company from 
America. Climbing behind his father’s chair, he 
hears of extensiye plains, wild geese, large snakes 
winding amid the tall grass, hills covered with 
trees and brush, savage Indians emerging from 
swamps with bloody tomahawks, and here and 
there a white man, with a gun upon his shoulder, 
coming out of a rude house made of logs. After- 
ward the mention of America occasions a shudder, 


and perhaps a dream of an Indian in the midst of | 


snakes. A few weeks more, and all was bustle 
about the house; and presently he is standing 
upon the deck of a ship, looking into the blue 
Vor. IV.—4] 
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waves, or climbing up the berths, and inquiring 
among the sick passengers for his mamma. Soon 
he is in the streets of Havre de Grace, learning to 
say, ‘Sil vous plaise,’’ and looking for toys with a 
few sous in his pocket; or throwing light from a 
broken looking-glass into the eyes of some indigo 
packers, at work in a yard overlooked by the cham- 
ber window. And now, on ship-board once more, 
he sits on the forecastle, with an arm around his 
sister’s neck, and listens to some French and Eng- 
lish musicians playing, “Fresh and strong the 
breeze is blowing.” * * * #* 

*Tis midnight, and the ery is made, “ All hands 
on deck!”’ Peal after peal rends the heavens, and 
flash after flash lights up the sea. The rain de- 
scends in torrents: the winds blow a hurricane: 
the waves dash over the vessel: the hatch-way is 
fastened down: the ship quivers like an aspen leaf 
on the billow. And now there is weeping, and cry- 
ing, and sobbing, and praying. An exclamation is 
heard: it will never be forgotten; for it was uttered 
by sweet lips: “O, if ever I set my feet upon the 
land again, I will murmur no more.” * * * * 

’Tis noon. The sun shines in a cloudless sky: 
the gales are favorable: the sailors are catching 
dolphins: the vessel glides over the deep at nine 
knots an hour. A sail is seen in the distance: 
the mate surveys it with the telescope: anxiety is 
depicted on his countenance: another and another 
looks through the glass: whispering excites suspi- 
cion: at length the captain settles the question: 
“It is a piratical schooner ;”’ and there is general 
confusion and alarm—hiding of treasures, putting 
on the worst apparel, fainting of women, weeping, 
praying, screaming. In a few hours our vessel is 
in the hands of armed men. * * * #* 

Six weeks had elapsed since the “ Alexandria” 
left Havre. We were nearly out of water and 
provisions—only a few sea-biscuits left—when we 
entered the Narrows. You need not ask me how 
they looked to these rejoicing eyes on that smiling 
day in July, when first they came in sight. Allon 
board, doubtless, could write down in their hearts 
what Robert Juet, the mate of the Halve Mane, 
recorded in his journal, on his first sight of these 
shores, “It is a very good land to fall with, anda 
pleasant land to see.’”’ Its tall trees, and waving 
grain, and goodly flowers, and blushing cherries, 
seemed like to those of an earthly paradise. Should 
we ever enter heaven, perchance we may be remind- 
ed at its portals of the Narrows. 
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Original. 
HINTS TO YOUTHFUL READERS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


We take up the pen to resume our counsels to 


the young. Socrates taught that philosophy should 
It must be admitted that 
our philosophy (of which, however, we do not 


have a practical object. 


boast, since it is all like Shakspeare’s shepherd’s, 
“quite natural’’) is of this character. It was the 
triumph of the prince of Grecian philosophers, that 
he brought down philosophy from heaven to earth: 
following the reverse order, in this article we shall 
endeavor to lead from earth to heaven. Our first 
advice is in relation to certain bad habits. 

“Choose that which is most fit,” said Pythagoras, 


‘and custom will make it most convenient.’’ | 


There are many bad habits prevalent in our day 


have a fashion of sitting which we know must give 
ladies much uneasiness, simce it wears holes both 


in the carpet and the wall, and often divorces the | 


some grind it to powder, and offer it to themselves 
as the heathen present incense to their idols—others 
curl it into little stems, which they burn, as the 
converted pagan does his god; whilst a third class 
roll it, like the sinner does his sins, as a sweet mor- 
sel under the tongue. We protest, ex cathedra, 
against its use in any form. 

The practice of using snuff, (not uncommon 
among the fair) injures the voice. We have known 
several distinguished speakers deprived (in no small 
degree) of their charm by this habit. Nor is this 


| the worst: why did Pope Urban VIII publish a 


decree of excommunication against all who took 
snuff in the Church? Though we grant that this 
bull was rather severe, we believe, nevertheless, 
that his holiness was a very discerning man. 

The practice of smoking causes a waste of time 
and money, and subjects us to great inconvenience. 


A man will sometimes, find company, even at his 
of which we would have you beware. Gentlemen | 


_ bacco are far from agreeable. 


own fireside, to whom the ashes and fumes of to- 
(I speak not now of 


such as are peculiarly susceptible, and liable to 


seats of chairs from their backs. Our worthy, | 


witty, and sensible friend, Judge W., of D., pro- 
pelled us to the borders of convulsions once, at his 
hospitable table, when he described the predica- 


ment, on a particular occasion, of a certain indi- | 


vidual, who, having perhaps read in Thomas Aqui- 


nas, that the human intelligence rocked itself on | 
the centre of two horizons, was in the habit of re- | 


minding himself of that sublime truth, by poising 
his body upon his chair, On a visit to President 


Jefferson, being somewhat embarrassed, and not | 
paying due respect to his antero-posterior motions, | 


‘“‘die of a rose in aromatic pain.’’) Very few who 
have not been accustomed to breathe such incense 


_as that of the pipe, can endure it long in a close 
room without discomfort. And what will you do, 
gentle reader, if you become the room-mate (at 


college or elsewhere) of one whose olfactories and 


_ lungs are delicate, or when shut up in a stage- 


he was very painfully assured of the important | 
principle that bodies corresponding solely to time | 


and space, have both a hic and a nune, so that if | 


by gravitation or any other cause they are removed 
from one place they must go to another. We can 
think of no excuse for the habit to which we refer, 


that to attain to true wisdom a man must imitate 
the motion of the stars, so as to produce a giddi- 
ness Which frees the mi:nd from “sensible notions,”’ 
and raises it to the region of illumination. 
of Tophail, however, the ladies can cure this habit 
at once by having castors put under their chairs. 
There is a plant which was hailed, at its intro- 
duction into the old world, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, as one of the wonders of Amer- 
ica, and which, through a strange coincidence, was 


first conveyed into the eternal city by a descend- | 


ant of that illustrious man who first brought to 


Rome the wood of the true (?) cross. This plant 


appears to have a peculiar charm for three animals: | 


a certain worm, a particular goat, and a creature 
in the image of God. It is used in various forms: 


coach or cabin on a cold day, with nervous com- 
panions, to whom you are bound to show respect? 
Should you carry this habit into the itinerant min- 
istry, how often will it give you uneasiness! You 
will not, surely, defile the prophets’ chamber, or the 
holy altar. 

This practice offends against what has been 
called—next thing to godliness. We would not 
declaim against it as did King James I, who said it 
was ‘a custom lothsome to the eye, hateful to the 
nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, 


| and in the black stinking fumes thereof nearest re- 
unless the philosophy be correct which teaches | 


sembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit 
that is bottomless ;’’ but we may surely be allowed 
to say that it is not charming to the senses. We 


_have seen ladies smoking—young ones, too. QO, 
In spite | 


tell it not in Christendom: publish it not in the 
streets of Cincinnati! It was customary among 
the ancients for a lass to eat a quince on her bridal 
day, that her breath might be fragrant at the altar, 


| and that the odor of her lips might suggest mel- 


lifluous discourse, and spiritual sweetness. What 
bridegroom would not prefer the odor of the quince 
and its purifying associations, to the fumes of the 
“herb of immortal fame,’’ and dreams of bar-rooms 
and blackguards ? 

We know it is unpopular to write against a fa- 
vorite custom; but then we do not, as did the leg- 


| islature of Russia in 1634, forbid your smoking, 
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under pain of having your noses cut off, nor do we 


propose to issue a decree, as did Amurath IV, pro- | 


nouncing it a capital offense. We write so gently 
that you cannot be offended: indeed, when we sce 
a man in the winter of life sitting by a lone fire, 
and musing over the flight of happy hours, we 


red sealing wax, nor would we deprive the rude In- | 
dian of his emblem of peace, nor the slave of his | 


socializer, nor the wandering Arab, or the hardy 


which sweetens his bitter hours; but we advise the 
young, arrd such especially as dwell within the pre- 


cincts of civilized life, to seek for solace of a dif- | 


ferent kind. 

We have not spoken of the other form of using to- 
bacco; but as that is so disgusting, we will presume 
none of our readers are addicted to it; nor need 
we tell the story of Mrs. 8., who spread out her 
beautiful white satin apron before her guests, as 
they were defiling her new Brussels carpet, saying, 


| Swine Island, and dog the “*domestic quadruped 


/ 


_ the vehicle of the grossest moral pollution. 
| all, shun every appearance of profanity. 


which guards the habitation.”” The language of 
Paris is that of attenuated refinement; yet it is 
Above 
It is a 


| sure sign of very bad breeding or a very bad heart. 
would not diminish the consolation which he draws, 
in his solitude, from his long white pipe tipped with | 


i} 


Was it not the prince of modern philosophers who 
took off his hat when he passed a church? Is it 
not said of Boyle that when he pronounced the 
name of Deity he uncovered his head? How often 


| is the title of Jehovah—that name which rends 
Esquimaux, or even the poor editor, of a luxury i 


mountains—the tower of the persecuted Chris- 
tian—the hope of the dying man—the name at 
which heaven bows, earth shakes, hell trembles— 
used with as little regard as that of a slave. 
Violate not the first commandment: better kiss 


_ the cannon’s mouth. How deep the depravity that 


can trifle with the name of the Creator! For other 


_ Sins an excuse may be pleaded; for there is searce 
| any which does not confer or promise pleasure for 


“Use this, gentlemen: I can wash this, but not | 


my carpet.’’ Allow us, in conclusion, to say that 


tobacco, in any form, is ordinarily injurious to 


health. We do not, however, wish to deprive | 


| eat.”’ 


a season. This sin can point to no part of our 
nature, and say to the inquiring Judge, “* The pas- 
sion which thou gavest me did tempt me, and I did 


It is the development of sheer depravity, 


i unless the transgressor can plead that he has come 


the steam doctors of it, nor speak disparagingly of | 


iis merits: it is a good emetic. 


We should not have touched upon this plant, | 


but for the fear that its popularity is increasing, 
and that it has a great tendency to preduce intem- 
perance by causing a dryness of the fauces for 
which a remedy is too often sought in the glass. 


Avoid the habit of speaking carelessly, using un- || 
grammatical expressions, low phrases, unauthor- | 


ized words, provincialisms, &c. 
is a very small matter; but if a neglect of such 
counsel should preclude your admission into more 
refined circles of society, it will prove to you a 
matter of some consequence. 


This, you will say, | 


up from the very dregs of society, where there is 
no other dialect but that of hell. When at Wash- 


ington city, I heard it said of one high in office, 


“He swears even in the presence of ladies,’”’ I 
trembled and I hoped. I saw that the nation was 
defying Heaven: I saw, also, that religion was not 
yet driven from her strong-hold—woman’s heart. 


| To the honor of woman, let it be said, that to swear 


in her presence is the climax of impoliteness. 

Be careful of your character. No youth can 
succeed in the world without a good reputation. 
A man may have genius, and fancy, and wit—pro- 
found learning—a charming person—a sparkling 


| conversation; and yet, devoid of integrity, who 


Wealth, station, in- | 


fluential connections, may do much toward securing | 


respect; but vulgarity can counteract them all. 
Wit and inteliigence, enchanting as they are, can- 


not atone for those coarse expressions which denote | 


ill-breeding and low conceptions. Many amiable 
ladies, whose connections are wealthy, of high offi- 
cial standing, and great political influence, wonder 
why it is that they are not admitted to the circles 
to which they aspire. 


their existence, if they would pause over the hint 
just given. 
to be avoided as vulgarity. A pretended delicacy 


ful and dangerous beast. 


will give him employment, or bid him welcome? 
We may admire him; but only as we do a beauti- 
The shepherd may smile 


_ at the tiger bounding through the forest, or repo- 


sing in his den; but he would shudder to see him 
among the lambs of his flock. ‘To obtain good char- 
acter we must have good morals, I need not say 


_ there is no morality like that of the Seriptures. 


Not a few of this class , 
could solve the perplexing problem which embitters | 


Keep the ten commandments—they are of infi- 
nitely more value than the morals of Seneca, the 
precepts of Socrates, or the Lives of Plutarch. 


| They are radiant with heavenly light, and worthy 


Pedantry and affectation are as much 
_ted post in the moral world. 


of expression is often a sign of real indelicacy of | 


thought. 
nel through which they pass. 


Words are often corrupted by the chan- | 
To the pure all. 


things are pure: ‘ Honni soit qui mal y pense.” We t 


question the refinement which calls Hog Island 


of God. He who observes them occupies an eleva- 
He enjoys the ap- 
probation of his reason, his conscience, and his 
heart—he commends himself to sinner no less than 
saint—he is blessed of God. Earth rejoices before 
him, and joy unbidden dances in his heart. I 
know there appears to be no just hand in this life 
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to distribute good and evil according to desert; yet | 
the observation of all men will justify the remark, | 


that integrity is indispensable to permanent pros- 


perity. Though the immoral man may succeed for | 


a time, he shall not prosper long. Reason will 


weaken him with her reproaches, conscience alarm | 
him with her terrors, and the divine curse overtake | 


his footsteps. 


Would you understand the commandments, how- | 
In 
the light of this commentary we see their beauty | 


ever, bring them to the Sermon on the Mount. 


and divinity. They are not confined to the overt 
act: they require asinless motive. Would you keep 
the commandments perfectly, you must not have 
a heart from which proceed “evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, adulteries,’’? &c. 
morality, which makes a man as a whited sepul- 
chre; but trust it not: the stone may be rolled 


away, and the rottenness laid open to the light of | 


heaven. Would you have perfect, and pure, and 


vital morality, you must have a purified heart. | 


Make the fountain pure, and the stream will be | 
| the blessings which flow from it, do not depend 


pure. But where shall the heart be washed of its 


stains ? 


out “Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
These general observations are sufficient for our 


purpose; but I cannot refrain from some specific | 


directions. Be observant of truth. 


man falls into vice and crime who is willing, at all | 
hours, to tell the truth, the whole truth, and noth- | 


ing butthe truth. Falsehood is the gate of the road 
toruin. If once a young man learns to lie, he is 


ready for almost any ein; because he fancies he | 


has found a method of concealment. Who steals, 
who counterfeits, before he has learned to falsify ? 
Hence, Satan is called the father of lies. ‘ All liars 
are to have their portion in the lake that burneth 
with brimstone.” An intuitive perception of the 
guilt of falsehood makes the appellation “liar” ex- 
ceedingly offensive. 

white and black lies. 


ulation, or manner, or countenance, to falsify. Re- i 
member that you may lie without speaking, that | 
you may lie by exaggerating, or diminishing the | 


truth, that you may lie even with the truth, by giv- 
ing it a wrong arrangement. 

Be cautious how you make promises: make 
none which you do not intend to fulfill. 
that such directions are not suited to our times 
of reckless trading and wild speculation. I am 
aware, too, that such care and caution may be in- 
compatible with rapid accumulation; but I know, 
also, that the steps of one who pursues such a 


course, though slow, are sure; and when he gains | 
the summit, he does not find it crumble beneath | 
How immense the advantages of a man who, | 


him. 


having acquired a reputation for punctuality, passes | 


I know there is an outside | 


In the fountain of a Savior’s blood. I | 
have no faith in any morality that has not found | 


Scarce any | 


Make no distinction between | 
Beware of allowing gestic- | 


I know | 











his promises as silver! How easy for him to com- 
mand capital, or secure patronage! Many are not 
aware that the habit of falsifying steals on insidi- 
ously. We first lie for amusement, then for con- 
venience, next to conceal guilt, or gratify malice, 
until, finally, we can bear false witness against our 
neighbor, without the least compunction. Beware, 
then, of the smallest beginnings of falsehood. Be 
guarded in speaking of motives or matters of opin- 
ion, remembering that he who asserts any thing as 
true assumes the responsibility of ascertaining it to 
be so. 

Consider the dangerous consequences of false- 
hood. The fortune and character which had been 


| acquired by a long life of usefulness has often been 


blasted by a single falsehood. A soul has not un- 
frequently been hurled to ruin by one lie. Witness 
Ananias and Sapphira.! Tell me not that lying is 
essential in your profession or trade. It is a libel 
on divine Providence. There is no lawful pursuit 
in which truth is not far more advantageous than 
falsehood. ‘The obligations to speak the truth, and 


upon the pursuits of the speaker, or the rights of 
the hearer, but our relations to God. Truth is 
lovely in herself. Learn to venerate her as the 
leader of virtue, the mother of science, and the 
attribute of God. 

With a view to facilitate an observance of truth, 
I subjoin a few cautions. Be slow in making prom- 
ises. As much as lieth in you, owe no man any 
thing but love. Be wary how you borrow or lend. 
The practice of promiscuous borrowing is a great 
fountain of falsehood and misfortune. I will not 
say that we ought never to lend. ‘The great father 
of English poetry says, without qualification, 
‘Neither a lender nor borrower be ;’’ and, perhaps, 
if a man were to consider his own interest only, 
this would be an unexceptionable precept. As the 


| great dramatist says, ‘Use doth oft destroy both 


itself and friend.” 

But we are not to look solely to our interest; and 
higher authority than Shakspeare informs us that 
it is our duty to lend to the poor. We are rarely, 
however, under obligation to borrow: suffer rather 
than do so. Better go barefoot and bleeding over 
the ground than run the risk of losing a friend, 
blunting conscience, and incurring self-degradation, 
by borrowing means to buy shoes. Don’t tell me 
about the necessity of borrowing. Few men can 
do it without plunging into a whirlpool of engage- 
ments from which it is impossible to get out with a 
clear character and conscience. 

Be decided, not only in your opinions, but your 
course of action. Having chosen your path from 
a conviction of its rectitude, suffer nothing to di- 
vert you. Rather starve, or bleed, or burn, than 
act contrary to the convictions of your judgment. 
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The desire to please is an amiable trait in the char- | 


acter of youth, and is often confounded with hu- 
mility and modesty ; but it is different from either, 
and has been the temporal and eternal ruin of 
thousands. 

Firmness is the helm of the mind. It can direct 


a feeble intellect across a stormy ocean. Without | 
it, no force of thought, no depth of feeling, no re- | 


| 


} 
| 
' 
| 
| 


sources of learning, no power of eloquence, no- 
clearness of mental vision, is safe upon the voyage | 
of life. Splendid abilities deprived of its guidance, | 
are destined to be but a splendid wreck. It is an | 
indispensable element in the character of the good , 
man. ‘To be virtuous, in the midst of wickedness, | 
is to be singular. He who follows the multitude | 
in this world must do evil. The man who passes | 


through the wide gate, and down the broad way, 


goes to destruction. What would Daniel have | 
been without firmness. One of the precepts of | 


the Gospel is, ‘“* Be ye steadfast, immovable.”” The 
rock in the midst of the sea, which, in the stormi- 


est as well as the calmest hour, lifts its venerable | 
head above the billows, is the best emblem of the | 


Christian. 
Firmness is not eccentricity. The former is 
founded in regard for one’s own opinions: the lat- 


ter in contempt for those of others. Firmness is | 


singular in matters of importance: eccentricity is 


singular at all times. Who had more firmness | 


than Paul; and yet, who, in trivial matters, was 
more accommodating ? 
held up the cross, yet, on Mars’ hill, he paid respect 


to philosophy; and, in Jerusalem, he honored Mo- | 


ses. In condescension to the Greek, he refrained 


from meat, and to please the Jew, he circumcised | 


Timothy. Steadily keeping salvation in view, he 
was ‘all things to all men.” 

Firmness is not obstinacy. The former rests 
upon reason, the latter upon will. The former im- 


plies intelligence, the other stupidity. The one is | 
a high excellency, the other a great defect. The | 


one is illustrated in Luther standing before the 
Diet at Worms, the other in the mule standing 
under the lash of his master. 

Be careful in relation to your company. Some 
of you are about to leave the circle of your family, 
and the companions and guardians of your youth; 
but, as man was formed for society, you will soon 
find other associates. Beware: extend your confi- 
dence slowly; and whilst you treat all with respect, 
be careful how you admit any to the endearing re- 
lation of friend. If you look over the history of 
the past, or the scenes of the present, you will see 
two classes of men: the one advancing to honor 
and happiness, the other plunging into infamy and 
ruin. And what accounts for the difference? The 


respective character of their early companions. | 
superstition in all their forms, they will ingeniously 


‘*Be not deceived—evil communications corrupt 


‘ 


Though he everywhere | 











good manners.’’ Avoid infidel associates. You 
have been born of pious parents, and reared under 
holy influences. The very gambols of your boy- 
hood have been among the green pastures, and 


| beside the still waters of the Shepherd of souls. 


You have seen, upon your native mountains, the 
beautiful feet of Him “that bringeth good tidings— 
that publisheth peace.”” You have heard, with 
infant ears, “the joyful sound”? that makes the 
people blessed. You have breathed a moral atmos- 
phere, purified with the dews of the Gospel. You 
have gone up to the temple to worship, and with 
infant voices have caroled Jehovah’s praise. Per- 
haps, reader, you are a Peter called from his net to 
be a fisher of men; and by your side is a David, 
invited from the mountains of Bethlehem to the 
throne of Israel; and here is one on whom, while 
looking into heaven, the mantle of an Elijah hath 
fallen; and there is the son of some Hannah, a 


| child of vows and tears, dedicated to God in his 
| temple by her whose trembling heart said, “So 


long as he liveth he shall be lent fo the Lord.” 
Here is that Samuel who, when the word of the 
Lord was precious, as he lay by the ark of God, 
said, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.”’ 

But you are about to leave the fresh paths of 
youth, and to go down into the wilderness. Be- 
ware! I am not afraid that you will seek com- 
panions in the bar-rooms, and in the corners of the 
streets. You shudder at the blasphemies of those 
cruel scorners who can hurl down, with malignant 
pleasure, the poor souls whom they allure to the 
dark mountains of unbelief, and look with mad indif- 
ference upon the eternal ruin of the victims whom 
they betray to the hands of Satan. You will not 
listen, whilst the Bible, and the blood which speak- 
eth mercy, and the temple, which lifts its vail from 
the counsels of the eternal Mind, are reviled. But 
you should remember that there is a refined infidel. 
ity. You will meet with young men of engaging 
manners, cultivated minds, and elegant attain- 
ments, whose thoughts and feelings are tinctured 
with skepticism. These men know how to ensnare 
you. Praising the poetry of Isaiah, the morality 
of the Gospel, and the character of Jesus, they will 
treat your religion with respect, and go to the 
house of God in your company. But, at the same 
time, they will give you to understand that they 
see excellences in the Koran and the ‘Talmud, as 
well as the Bible; that they venerate the son of 
Sophroniscus as well as the son of Mary, and that 
they have a similar regard for the Arabian kneel- 
ing at the tomb of the prophet, or the Brahmin 
prostrate at the feet of his idol, that they entertain 
for you at the supper of the Lord. Descanting 
upon the prejudices of early education, and the 
power of custom, and sneering at enthusiasm and 
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turn the contempt they arouse against these her ac- || in its evidence, sublime in its revelations, clear and 


cidental concomitants upon the holy religion which 
they deform. Whilst they raise a cloud before 
your eyes, which hides God from your view, they 
will steal into your doubting heart, robbing it of all 
faith in God’s word, all hope in his mercy, all traces 
of his love, and leaving you in a world of wicked- 
ness and misery, without any support for your vir- 
tue, any consolation for your woe, or any hope in 


a better world. Alas! what may we expect will 


be your career? and in what manner will it close? | 
Who shall help you on your dying pillow, when | 
the terrors of the grave rise, and the curtains of | 
despair fall, and the furies of remorse wake up, | 
O, Je- | 


Shun the most | 


and hell opens its mouth for the lost soul? 
sus, may we never leave thy cross! 
splendid society, if it be of infidel tendency. No 
accomplishment so elegant, no learning so profound, 
no honors so resplendent, as to compensate the 
child of Ged for the least seed of doubt that skep- 
ticism can plant in his heart. 

Avoid the éompany of the gay or dissolute. 
be it from me to recommend austerity or gloom. 


There is nothing in my philosophy or my feelings | 
folly; and that mind searcheth hourly the heart. 


which would rob youth of one of its rational pleas- 
ures. There is useful mirth as well as salutary 
woe. And it becomes us all to sit down to life’s 
feast with pleasure, and rise from it with gratitude. 
But let your pleasures be rational, not sensual—the 
pleasures of man, not those of the brute. Let the 
feast be the feast of reason, and the wine the flow 
of soul. Immortal mind should need no material 
stimulant. As iron sharpencth iron, so the face of 
man his friend. 


Whilst mind struggles with mind, and heart 
bounds to heart—whilst thought leaps out to | 
thought, and joy dances to joy—whilst mutual | 
sympathy heightens mutual rapture—there are) 


heights and depths of pleasure never known to 


the noisy scenes of the cockpit, the race-course, | 


or the ball-room. 

Although the habits of the age are temperate, 
yet there are a thousand avenues to the drunk- 
ard’s grave. On the steamboat and on the street, 


in the city and in the field, there are those who | 


“lie in wait to destroy.” Hundreds are ready to 


lead you to the card-table, and from the card-table | 
to the wine cup, and thence to the scenes of allur- | 


ing vice, where pleasure decks her bowers, and 
spreads her bed of poppies, and in the words of the 


poet, ‘*weaves the winding sheet of souls, and lays | 


them in the urn of everlasting death.” 


Inform it. There is 


Be careful of your mind. 


as clear evidence that the mind was made to learn 
as that the feet were made to walk. All nature is 
hung with leaves of instruction, and a flood of 
light spreads over them to make their lessons lu- | 
minous. 


The Bible is a book from heaven, ample 


Far | 


| pure that the heavens are not clean in his sight— 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


| 


i 


copious in its instructions, pure in its precepts, rich 
and precious in its promises. Above all, there isa 
divine light which beams upon the humble soul. 
These three sources of knowledge are exhaustless 
and pure. Commune much, then, with nature, 
with revelation, and with God. Beware of other 
sources of knowledge. We fear both men and 
books. Granted that holy men are good counsel- 
ors, religious books helps to wisdom. ‘Try both by 
the divine oracles. If they speak not according to 
this there is no light in them. Books of history, 
of geography, and of true science, are but tran- 
scripts of Providence and nature. Of these we 
need not be fearful. But works of human genius 
are to be suspected. The memory is an immortal 
canvass, and the forms traced upon it will proba- 
bly be enduring as God. Beware whose brush you 
suffer to approach it. Thought may be buried, 
but the hour cometh when it shall have a resurrec- 
tion, and be hung up in eternal light to the gaze of 
men and angels. Moreover, there is a Mind so 
so transcendent that he charges his angels with 


Let us beware whose ink-horn we let down into 
the bosom. 

Though an impure thought may give a mo- 
ment’s amusement, it may afterward cost unspeak- 
Who shall tell the torment of that 
spirit, when, in the hour of its painful trial, the 
infidel doubt which it received in the days of its 
wickedness rises like a lost spirit from the pit to 
haunt it through thedarkness. Novelist, there com- 
eth an hour when death shall seize. Then every 
stanza of Zion, and every verse of the Bible, will 
be an angel to thy soul. But, alas! the impure 
thoughts of Shakspeare, and Byron, and Butler, 
may be commissioned, like horrid spectres, to drive 
you away from hopes of mercy, and promises of 
God, into the very terrors of hell. In that sad 


| moment of despair, what would you give for a rod 


| and how to make it bear upon your object. 








to drive away the ghosts of impurity and sin that 
hover round thy dying pillow! 

Exercise it. Let all you learn be subjected to ex- 
amination, fair and full. Read, then meditate, un- 
derstand, appropriate. Keep a sentinel at the door 
of the mind, charged to admit no stranger who 
does not give the countersign. When any impor- 
tant fact comes into your presence, survey it care- 
fully: inquire into its nature, its origin, its uses, 
He 
who perpetually reads, but never inquires, is like a 
stranger in the midst of a mob—he knows not 
friend from foe, nor which way to flee to escape 
danger. 

In the economy of God, high achievement issues 
only from commanding mind ; commanding intellect 
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can only be brought forth by painful mental tra- | 
vail. Control it. Magnificent are its powers im- 
mortal; glorious the improvement, or terrible the | 


high and luminous the elevation, or dark and pro- | 


found the abyss, which must reward its labors, ac- 


cording as they are well or ill-regulated. You can | 
do much to acquire command of your powers, by | 
long and laborious exertion. The reason can be | 
trained to patient, powerful, consecutive thought— | 
but not without a will, which to the soul is as the 
voice of God to the universe. To think, in this 
world of sights and sounds, and fragrance and | 
sweets—of fancies and follies, cares and duties—is | 
no easy task. Ulysses, as he passed the rock of | 
the Syren, stuffed the ears of his companions with | 
wax, and lashed his own body to the mast. He 
who would escape the rocks of folly, as he sails 
deep seas of thought, must learn to shut the gates 
of the senses, and bind his intellect with strong 
cords, 


| 
havoc, which they must make in the universe ; | 
| 
| 


The imagination is of incalculable value, | 
but it needs to be under stern control. 
tiful world of dreams, in which the soul may advan- 
tageously luxuriate—dancing thr ugh its castles, 
communing wit its heroes, emparadising itself in 
its bowers, and returning to the real world with the 
motion, the beauty, the fragrance, and the song of 
an angel fresh from the scenes of light. But we 
must be careful not to tarry too long in our visits 
to these enchanting regions—not to forget that we 
are visitors there, that our proper sphere is the 
world of matter—let us always maintain a proper 
command of the ivory gate, so that we may have | 
free egress to the upper air. 

The passions are a vast deep: it is good this 
deep should oft be moved. Let the east wind, and 
the north, and the south, and the west, bursting | 
from their caves, together meet upon its waters; 
let the waves rise and the sands be thrown up, and 
the spray sprinkle the stars, and heaven and earth 
be commingled; but take care that there shall al- 
ways be a Neptune within the soul, to raise his 
calm head above the billows, and driving the strug- 
gling winds to their strong prisons, and calming 
the troubled waters, make a tranquil surface on 
which to retreat to his ocean home. 








It is a beau- | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 








I tremble, reader, to think that you are plunged 
into the depths of the universe, with an immortal 


soul responsible to a holy and infinite God. Let | 


constant prayer ascend that the Holy Spirit may | 


never “leave you alone.”’ 


Finally, save your soul. 


pensate for its loss? Who, that reads his own 


heart in the light of God’s law, does not feel guilty ? | 


There is mercy and there is wrath in Jehovah—to 


What gain can com- 


; 


Original. 
RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS IN CANTON. 


BY DR. DIVER. 

On the island of Honan, in the Canton river, 
immediately opposite the foreign factories, is the 
celebrated Temple of Honan, the largest and best 
endowed religious establishment in Canton. It 
was originally a private garden, in which, several 


| 
| hundred year ago, a priest named Cheyue built up 
| 


an establishment which he called ** The Temple of 
Ten Thousand Autumns,’’ and dedicated it to 
Buddha. It remained an obscure place, however, 
until about A. D. 1600, when a priest of eminent 
devotion, with his pupil, Ahtsze, together with a 
concurrence of extraordinary circumstances, raised 
it to its present magnificence. In the reign of 
Kang-he, and as late as A. D. 1700, the province 


| of Canton was not fully subjugated, and a son-in- 


law of the Emperor was sent thither to bring the 
whole country under his father’ssway. ‘This he ac- 


|| complished ; received the title of “* Ping-nan-wang,”’ 


(king of the subjugated south,) and took up his 
head-quarters in the Temple of Honan. ‘There 
were then thirteen villages on the island, which he 
had orders to exterminate for their opposition to 
the imperial forces. ‘The tradition of the Chinese 
says: “Just before carrying into effect this order, 
the King Ping-nan, a blood-thirsty man, cast his 
eyes on Ahtsze, a fat, happy priest, and remarked 
that ‘if he lived on a vegetable diet, he could not 
be so fat; he must be a hypocrite, and should be 
punished with death.’ He drew his sword to exe- 
cute, with his own hand, the cruel sentence, but 


| his arm sudden! ffened, and he was stopped from 


his purpose. That night a divine person appeared 
to him in a dream, and assured him that Ahtsze 
was a holy man, adding, ‘you must not unjustly 
kill him.’ Next morning the King presented him- 
self before Ahtsze, confessed his crime, and his arm 
was immediately restored. He then did obeisance 
to the priest, and took him for his tutor and guide; 
and morning and evening the King waited on the 
priest as his servant. The inhabitants of the thir- 
teen villages now heard of this miracle, and so- 
licited the priest to intercede in their behalf, that 
they might be rescued from the threatened exter- 
mination. The priest interceded and the King 
listened, answering thus: ‘I have received an im- 
perial order to exterminate these rebels; but since 
you, my master, say they now submit, be it so. I 
must, however, send the troops round to the several 
villages, before I can report to the Emperor. I 


| will do this, and then beg that they may be spared.’ 


which of them shall the sinner be consigned? Jesus | The King fulfilled his promise, and the villages 
Christ is wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and || were spared. The gratitude of the inhabitants to 
redemption. Up, up, dying sinner, to his cross! = the priest was unbounded; and estates, incense, 
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and money were poured in upon him. The King, 
also, persuaded his officers to make donations to the 
temple, and it became affluent from that day. The 
temple had then no hall dedicated to celestial kings ; 
and at the outer gate was a pool belonging to a rich 
man, who refused to sell it although Ahtsze offered 
him a large compensation. The King, conversing 
with the priest one day, said, ‘This temple is defi- 
cient, for it has no hall for the celestial kings.’ 


The priest replied, ‘A terrestrial king, may it | 
please your majesty, is the proper person to rear a | 


pavilion to the celestial kings.” The King took 
the hint, and seized on the pool of the rich man, 
who was very glad to present it without any com- 
pensation; and he gave command, moreover, that 
a pavilion should be completed in fifteen days; but, 


at the priest’s intercession, the workmen were al- | 


lowed one month to finish it ; and, by laboring dili- 


gently night and day, they accomplished it in that | 


time.’’ 


I visited this stupendous edifice in company with | 


Rev. J. L. Shuck, Baptist missionary. The build- 
ings are chiefly of brick, very extensive, and oc- 
cupy, with the gardens belonging to them, about 
eight English acres. The grounds are surrounded 
by a high wall. Crossing the Canton river a few 
rods east of the foreign factories, directly after 
landing you enter the outer gate, pass through a 
long court-yard to a second, called “the hill gate,”’ 
over which * Hae-chwang,”’ the name of the tem- 
ple, is written in large capitals. Here, as you 
stand in the gateway, you see two colossal figures, 


images of deified warriors, stationed the one on the | 


right, the other on the left, to guard, day and night, 
the entrance to the inner courts. Passing further 
on through another court, you enter ‘the palace 
of the four great celestial kings.” Stil] advancing, 
a broad pathway conducts you up to the great, 


powerful palace. ‘ Procul, procul este profani.”’ 


You are now in the presence of the three great, | 


precious Buddhas: three stately images, represent- 
ing the past, the present, and the future Buddha. 

“he hall in which these images are placed, is about 
one hundred feet square, and contains numerous 
altars, statues, &c. It is occupied by the priests 
while celebrating their vespers, usually about five 
P.M. Further onward there are other halls filled 
with images, among which that of the ‘Goddess of 


Mercy” is the most worthy of notice. On the | 
right, after you have entered the temple, is a long | 


line of apartments, one of which is used for a print- 
ing office, and others are formed into narrow cells 
for the priests, or stalls and pens for pigs and fowls, 
&c., which are brought to the femple by devotees, 
when they come to make or pay vows to the gods 
who inhabit the temple. Apart from these is the 
“Sacred Pig-sty,”’ 


where I was much amused to | 


see a dozen huge hogs, so loaded with fat as to be | 


| 
! 
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unable to stand. They are carefully fed with the 
best food, and kept remarkably clean, until they 
die of obesity, when they are burned, and their 
ashes dedicated to the gods. On the left is another 
set of apartments; a pavilion for Kwan-footsze, a 
military demi-god; a hall for the reception of vis- 
itors; atreasury; a retreat for Tea-tsang-wang, the 
“king of hades ;”’ the chief priest’s room; a dining 
hall, and a kitchen. Beyond these is a spacious 
garden, at the extremity of which is a mausoleum, 
wherein are deposited annually the ashes of de- 
ceased priests; also, a furnace for burning their 
dead bodies, and a cell in which the jars contain- 
ing their ashes are kept, till the annual season for 
opening the mausoleum returns. There are, like- 
wise, tombs for the bodies of those who leave 
money for their burial. At the time of my visit in 
1839, there were about one hundred and seventy- 
five priests in the temple. They are supported in 
part by the property belonging to the establish- 
ment, and partly by their private resources. Few, 
very few of them, are well educated. While we 
stood gazing, with feelings of sadness and of won- 
der, at this strong-hold of idolatry, a number of 
priests, with shaven heads and black robes, came 
forth from their cells, and, in solemn procession, 
entered upon their duties at vespers. The deep, 
musical notes of the bell admonished us that the 
time for our departure had arrived. Beside this 
great temple, there are upward of one hundred 
and thirty in Canton; nearly one-half of them are 
devoted to the worship ‘of ancestors. There are, 
moreover, a great number of public altars, which 
are dedicated to the gods of land and of grain, 
of the wind and of clouds, of thunder and of rain, 
and of hills and rivers, &c. At these, as, also, in 
all the temples, sacrifices and offerings, consisting 
of various animals, fish, fowls, fruits, sweetmeats, 
cakes and wines, are frequently presented, both by 
officers of government and private citizens. There 
are, also, in these temples and at these altars nu- 
merous attendants, whose whole lives are devoted 
to the service of the idols. On the birth-days of 
the gods and at other times, processions are fitted 
out at the different temples, and the images are 
borne in state through all the principal streets in 
the city, attended by bands of musicians, priests, 
lads on horseback, lasses riding in open sedans, old 
men and boys bearing lanterns, incense-pots, flags, 
and other insignia; and by lictors with rattans, and 
by soldiers with wooden swords. In addition to all 
these, the different streets and trades have their 
religious festivals, which they celebrate with illu- 
minations, bonfires, songs, and theatrical exhibi- 
tions. A great deal of extravagance is displayed on 
these occasions, each street and company striving 
to excel all their neighbors. The private and 
domestic altars, shrines crowded with household 
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gods, and daily offerings of gilt paper, candles, 


{ 
| 


supported at an expense of about three hundred 


incense, &c., together with numberless ceremo- | dollars per annum. Some centuries ago a public 
nies, occasioned by nuptials, or the burial of the || dispensary was set up, in order to furnish the indi- 


dead, complete the long catalogue of religious 
rites and institutions, which are supported by the 


people of Canton. The whole number of priests | 
and nuns is probably not less than three thousand; | 


and the annual expense of the one hundred and 


thirty temples may be put down, on a moderate | 


estimate, at $250,000. An equal sum is required 
to support the annual, monthly, and semi-monthly 
festivals, and daily rites, which are observed by 


the people in honor of their gods. But it is not | 
the mere*outlay, nor even the sinking of half a | 
million annually, that makes the full amount of | 


the evil: it is incalculable. Like consumption in 


the human frame, it preys on the vitals, and de- | 
stroys, with a slow but steady step, the whole sys- | 
tem. ‘Then why all this array of men and means? | 


To what useful end is it devoted? Does it adorn 
the city? does it enrich its inhabitants? clothe 
the naked? feed the hungry? instruct the igno- 
rant? reclaim the vicious? heal the sick? Does 
it, in short, bring any consolation or real support 
to the poor and afflicted which crowd the narrow 
streets? 


Buddhism and Taonism, with the religious doc- | 


trines of the immortal sage, Confucius, acting 
conjointly for a period of more than seventeen 
hundred years, have had full opportunity to ex- 
hibit their legitimate results; and these results 


are too numerous and too palpable to be misun- | 


derstood. é 


It might be supposed that, as the citizens of Can- | 
ton had done so much for religion, they would | tion was established by the Hong merchants at 
also contribute liberally to the cause of humanity; | 
but in reference to the benevolent institutions of | 
this city, I have to say that they are few in num- | 
ber, small in extent, and of recent origin. We no- | 


tice, first, the ‘“‘Foundling Hospital.’ This insti- | 


tution was founded in 1698—was rebuilt and con- 
siderably enlarged in 1732. It stands without the 
walls of the city, on the east. It las accommoda- 


tions for two or three hundred children, and is 


maintained at an annual expense of $2,500. 


Secondly, we notice the hospital for poor, aged, | 


and infirm, or blind people, who are destitute of 
friends or support. It stands near the Foundling 
Hospital, and like it enjoys Imperial patronage— 


receiving annually about $5,000.. Both this sum | 


and that for the Foundling Hospital, are received 


in part or wholly from duties paid by foreign ships, | 
called “fees to the superintendent of the commis- | 


sariat.’”” The amount paid by each ship for this | 
| the golden spots of all your time, and will have the 


charge is about one hundred and twenty dollars. 
Thirdly, we notice the “ Hospital for Lepers.” 
This is also on the east of the city. The number 


of patients in it is three or four hundred, who are | 
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gent sick with medicines; but for a long time the 


|| establishment has been closed. 


Small plots of ground, situated on the east and 
north of the city, have been appropriated as burial 
places for those who die impoverished. Of these, 
I suppose, there must be great numbers, judging 
from the number of the living in that sad state. 
There are, it is believed, no tombs or places of in- 
terment within the walls of Canton. But the hills 
beyond, and in every direction around the city, are 
covered with monuments and hillocks which mark 
the places of the sleeping dead. Thither the life- 
less bodies of the poor are carried out and buried, 
usually, I believe, at public expense. 

All the above-named appropriations are under 
the charge of government, and are meted out with 
a sparing hand. The condition of the three hospi- 
tals, if such they may be called, is wretched in the 
extreme. The foundlings are often those who have 
been exposed, and who, when grown up, are fre- 
quently sold for the worst of purposes. 

Such is a specimen of the benevolent institutions 
of the ‘Celestial Empire’’—the “Central Flowery 
Kingdom ’’—and such is a picture of the moral and 
physical degradation of its inhabitants. There is 
some relief to the mind in contemplating what 
has been done through the enlightened liberality 
and Christian philanthropy of foreign residents in 
China. In 1805 Sir George Staunton introduced 
vaccination: the benefits of which were so highly 
appreciated, that subsequently a vaccine institu- 


their Hall, the Consoo-house, where great numbers 
of all classes resorted to receive its benefits. The 
‘Medical Missionary Society,’’ in imitation of the 
example, and encouraged by the success of Sir 
George Staunton, of Drs. Morrison, Pearson, and 
Colledge, have instituted several extensive hospitals 
at Canton, Macao, Hong-kong, Chusan, and other 
prominent places in the Empire, where many thous- 
ands of Chinese enjoy the advantages to be derived 
from the skill and science of foreign surgeons, and 
where the missionary of the cross can at all times 
meet a congregation to whom he may open the 
truths of the glorious Gospel. 


6 © Qtve— 


ETERNITY. 
RememBer you are at the door of eternity, and 
have other work to do than to trifle away time; 
those hours which you spend in your closets, are 


sweetest influence on your last hours. Our life is 
a passage to eternity; it ought to be a meditation 
of eternity and a preparation for eternity. 
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Original. 
SKIRMISHES ON THE PENINSULAIN 1812. 


BY HON. J. R. GIDDINGS. 


We are happy to furnish our readers with the following 


fragment of history. It was originally written for a work | 


(now in preparation by our friend, C. B. Squire, Esq., of San- 
dusky City) to be entitled, “History of the Fire Lands.” 
When Mr. 8. mentioned this as among his materials, we so- 
licited a copy of it for publication in the Repository. Al- 
though the great object of our work is moral and religious 


erected for the defense of those who resided there. 
This fort was deserted upon the surrender of Gen. 
Hull at Detroit, and remained unoccupied until 
Major Fraiser took possession. The stockade was 
extended during the winter following, and dignified 


by the name of Fort Stephenson. From this point 


Major Fraiser sent forward Capt. Parker, with 


instruction, yet we conceive that whatever can throw light | 


upon the early history or settlement of our country, comes 
within our purview.—Eb. 
Washington City, Dec. 10, 1843. 

My Dear Sirx,—In attempting to give you some 
account of the two skirmishes that occurred on the 
Peninsula, during the war of 1812, I shall be com- 
pelled to speak entirely from recollection. It isa 
somewhat singular fact that, although that day 
witnessed the first trial of our arms, during the 
late war, upon the soil of our state, yet no account 
of the transaction has been published. I was my- 
self a lad of sixteen years of age, acting as a pri- 
vate soldier in the company commanded by my 
respected friend, Jedediah Burnham, Esq., now of 
Kinsman, in the county of Trumbull. The inci- 
dents connected with those ekirmishes made a 
strong impression upon my mind; and so far as 
they came under my own observation, I think I 
But I 
must necessarily speak of many occurrences which 
transpired beyond my personal notice. Of them 
I ean give such impressions as { then received, 
which I think were very nearly correct, although 


ean give an accurate relation of them. 


I cannot vouch for their entire accuracy. 


About the 20th of September, A. D. 1812, the 


regiment at that time commanded by the late Hon. 
Richard Hayes, of Hartford, in the county of 


Trumbull, were encamped upon the high ground | 
on the east side of Huron river, some three miles | 


below the present village of Milan. This regi- 


ment was composed of men residing in Trumbull | 


county, and in the southern tier of townships in 
Ashtabula county. Capt. Parker’s company, from 


Geauga county, Capt. Doll’s company, from Port- | 
age county, I think, and Capt. Lark’s company, | 


from Cuyahoga county, were attached to our regi- 
ment. I am entirely uncertain as to the residence 
of the two last mentioned companies. 
General Simon Perkins, of Warren, in the county 
of Trumbull, also accompanied our regiment to that 
place, and remained with us sometime in actual 
command; but the day on which he left, or the 
cause of his absence, I am unable to state. 

About the 25th of September, Major Fraiser, 
with about one hundred and fifty men, was de- 
tached with orders to proceed as far as Lower San- 
dusky. At that place there had been a stockade 


Brigadier | 


about twenty volunteers, as far as the mouth of 
the “Carrying river,” now called “ Portage river.” 

After the declaration of war, and while Gen. 
Hull was in possession of Detroit, provisions to a 
small amount had been collected at Sandusky, to 
be forwarded on for the support of his army. 
These provisions had been left when the fort was 
abandoned; and on the 26th of September Major 


| Fraiser loaded four small boats with pork and beef, 
_ and directed them to be taken to our encampment. 


| The number of men accompanying these boats I 








am unable to state, but think it was eighteen. 
They started down the bay, intending to proceed 
directly to Huron; but finding the Lake so much 
agitated by a storm at that time prevailing, they 
thought it prudent to wait until it should abate. 


| They therefore returned to Bull’s Island, and land- 


ed on its east side. From that place they sent one 
of their boats, with some five or six men, on to 
the Peninsula, for the purpose of reconnoitering. 
Among these spirits were one or two of the Rams- 
dells, who had resided at what was then called 
the Two Harbors, on the shore of the Lake, some 
six or eight miles from Bull’s Island. This party 
proceeded to the former residence of the Ramsdells 
with that stealthy caution which the backwoods- 
men of that day knew so well how to practice. 
They were careful to leave no tracks, nor to ap- 
proach by any of the frequented ways leading to 
their former dwelling. By creeping stealthily 
through a corn-field, they obtained a view of the 
house, and discovered around it a number of In- 
dians, who appeared to be feasting on roast corn 
and honey, which they found in abundance on the 
premises. They remained here until they sup- 
posed they had obtained an accurate knowledge of 
the number of the enemy, which they reported at 
forty-seven.* They then returned to their com- 
rades on Bull’s Island, and made report of their 
discoveries. The whole party then moved across 
to Cedar Point, and dispatched a messenger to 
Camp Avery (as our encampment was called) with 
the tidings. The soldier who brought the informa- 
tion arrived at the camp about five o’clock, P. M., 
on Sunday, the 28th of September. The news 
found our little army in a most enféebled state. 


* We subsequently learned that the number of Indians was 
far greater than estimated by our spies. It was reported, in 
the spring following, by the French at the mouth of the Mau- 
mee river, that more than a hundred and thirty of the enemy 
united in this expedition to the Peninsula. 
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The bilious fever had reduced our number of effec- 
tive troops until we were able to muster but two 
guards, consisting each of two relieves. So that 
each man in health was actually compelled to stand | 
on his post one-fourth part of the whole time. I 
was on duty at the time the news reached camp. | 
When relieved from my post, at a little before sun- | 
set, I found them beating up for volunteers. I | 
soon learned the cause; and without going to my | 
quarters I joined the small party who were follow- | 
ing the music in front of the line of troops. Ac- | 
cording to my recollection, there was in all sixty- 
four who volunteered to share the dangers of the | 
enterprise. We were dismissed for thirty minutes, | 
to obtain our evening meal. It was between sunset | 
and dark when we again assembled, at the beating | 
of the drum, and prepared for our departure. Day- | 
light had fully disappeared before we shook hands | 
with our companions in arms, and marched forth | 
amid the silent darkness of the night. ! 

At the time now referred to, Gen. Perkins was \ 








absent from camp, Col. Hayes was dangerously ill | 
of a fever, and Major Fraiser was absent at San- 
dusky. I think Major Shennon, of Youngstown, t 
Trumbull county, was commanding officer of the | 
forces then at Camp Avery. What orders he gave | 
to Capt. Cotton, who commanded the expedition, | 
or whether he gave any, I am unable to state. | 
Capt. Joshua T. Cotton, then of Austintown, was | 
our senior officer. Lieut. Ramsey, whose residence || 
I am unable to state, and Lieut. Bartholomew, of | 
Vienna, in the county of Trumbull, accompanied | 
the party. The night was dark, and the march | 
was slow. It was past four o’clock in the morning | 
when we reached our friends on Cedar Point, 
who were waiting our arrival. We unloaded the 
boats, and embarked on board of them, accompa- 
nied, I think, by eight of the men who had come 
from Sandusky with the provisions; and leaving 
the remainder of that party on the Point, we 
steered for what was then called the Middle Or- 
chard, lying on the shore of the bay nearly op- 
posite to Bull’s Island. Our whole number now 
amounted to seventy-two. We landed a little after 
sunrise at the Middle Orchard. Here our ar- 
rangements were made as follows: Eight men, in- 
cluding a corporal, were detailed as a guard to re- 
main with the boats. They were directed to take 
them to a thicket of tall bulrushes, apparently half 
way to Bull’s Island, and there to await further 
orders. ‘T'wo flank guards, of twelve men each, 
were also detailed: one under the command of act- 
ing sergeant James Root, and the other under the 
command of acting sergeant Thomas Hamilton. 
These guards were directed to keep at suitable dis- 
tances, one each side of the road in which the main 
body under the command of Capt. Cotton was to 


| 
i 
| 
i 


} 








march. In the course of ten minutes from the 








time of landing these orders were in process of ex- 
ecution. The boats were moving off, the flank 
guards were out of sight, and the main body was 
marching for the Two Harbors. 

At the expiration of an hour or two the corporal 
(Coffin) who was with the boats, contrary to or- 
ders, took the smallest boat, and with two men, 
went ashore to obtain fruit for his little party. 
Once on shore, they pushed their examination for 
fruit to the orchard lying some eighty or a hundred 


| rods above the place of landing in the morning. 
| While thus engaged, they accidentally discovered 


several canoes filled with Indians, making their 
way down the bay, covered by the island from the 
view of the little party who remained with the 
boats. Corporal Coffin and his two companions in- 
stantly left the shore of the bay, and under cover 
of the woods, hastened down to their boat, and 
with as much energy as they were able to put 
forth, pulled for their companions, who were rest- 
ing in perfect security, unconscious of danger. On 
their arrival, the few knapsacks and blankets that 
were on board the four boats were hastily thrown 
into the two lightest. Each of them was manned 
by four men, the corporal in the lightest boat, ‘who 
gave directions to the men in the other to maka for 
shore if the enemy were likely to overtake them. 
The two heaviest boats were thus abandoned, and 
the men in the others made all efforts to place as 
great a distance between themselves and the enemy 
as was possible. They had got so far before the 
Indians came round the island and discovered them, 
that they were permitted to escape without pur- 
suit. The other boats floated near the shore, where 
the Indians sunk them in the shoal water by cut- 
ting holes through their bottoms. But the water 
being very shallow, they remained in plain view; 
so that on return of our men, in the afternoon, 
they attempted to use them for the purpose of 
escape. 

The guard with the two boats reached Cedar 
Point, where they remained until near evening, 
when a portion of the men on the Peninsula came 
down to the Point, and were there met by the 
boats and brought off, and the wounded conveyed 
to Huron in them. 

While the enemy thus drove off the guard, and 
scuttled two of the boats, Capt. Cotton and his 
party were marching for the Two Harbors, in the 
full expectation of finding them there. They 
reached Ramsdell’s plantation, and saw fresh signs 
of the enemy. The Indians had left evident marks 
of having been there. Fresh beef lay on the 
ground, putrifying in the sun. Their fires were yet 
burning; and every indication showed that they 
had recently left the premises of the Ramsdells, 
There was some wheat in a field near the Lake 
in such a situation that the owner was anxious to 
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make it more secure. The whole force had col- 
lected in the field; and it appeared to be under- 
stood that the pursuit of the enemy was to be ex- 
tended no farther. 

It was between ten and eleven o’clock, A. M., 
that the return march was commenced. Mr. Ham- 
ilton with his guard, and Capt. Cotton with the 
main body, were to return to Ramsdell’s house. 
The main body were then to return along the road 
leading back to the bay. Hamilton and his guard 
were to file off to the right, and maintain their po- 
sition on that flank. Root and his party were to 
secure the wheat, and then, by a diagonal route, 
intercept the main body at the distance of a mile 
or so from Ramsdell’s house. ‘The day was clear 
and pleasant, and there was no difficulty in eitber 
of the guards keeping their direct course. Each 
party appeared to have moved with great regularity. 
Capt. Cotton and the main body were marching 
along the road in double files: Hamilton with the 
right flank guard was maintaining his position; 
and Root, having secured the wheat, was returning 
on the route in which he was directed. All had 
progressed perhaps three-fourths of a mile, when 
suddenly Root with his party were fired upon by 
the enemy. His party were led by young Rams- 
dell, who acted as pilot. 
timber land, with grass as high as a man’s waist. 
The Indians rose from the grass directly in front of 
the party, and fired as simultaneously as a platoon 
of militia would have fired at the word of com- 
mand. At the instant they fired they raised the 
war-whoop, and disappeared in the grass. Young 
Ramsdell fell at the first fire, pierced by several 
balls. One other man was also disabled, leaving 
but nine men besides their commander* to return 
the fire of the enemy, and hold them at bay, until 
they should be supported by their friends under 
Capt. Cotton. Root directed his men to shelter 
themselves behind trees, and by his cool and delib- 
erate movements stimulated them to maintain their 
ground. Whenever an Indian showed any part of 
his person he was seen to receive the salutations of 


The ground was open 


our backwoodsmen’s rifles. The firing was kept 
up in an irregular manner, constantly interspersed 
with the yells of the Indians, until the little guard 
were reinforced from the main body. 

As the sound of the enemy’s rifles first struck 
the ears of Capt. Cotton and his party, they stopped 
short, and stood silent for a moment, when they 
began to lead off from the rear without orders, and 
without regularity. Many of them raised the Indian 
yell as they started. As they reached the scene of 
action each advanced with circumspection, as the 





* Mr. Root informed the author that, during the skirmish, 
his mind was so much occupied in attending to and directing 
his men, that he entirely forgot that he had a gun of his own, 
and that he did not discharge it during the engagement. 

















whistling of balls informed him that he had 
attained the post of danger. The firing continued 
for some fifteen minutes, after the first arrival of 
assistance from the main body, when it appeared to 


| subside by consent of both parties. 


As the firing became less animated, the yells of 
the savages grew faint, and the Indians were seen 
to drag off their dead and wounded. About the 
time of these manifestations of a disposition on the 
part of the enemy to retire from the conflict,* 
Capt. Cotton ordered a retreat. He retired, and 
was followed by a large portion of his men. A 
few remained with Sergeants Root and Rice,¢ and 
maintained their position until the enemy appa- 
rently left the field. When the firing had entirely 
ceased, our intrepid sergeants held a consultation, 
and thought it prudent to retire to where the main 
body had taken up a position, some sixty or eighty 
rods in the rear of the battle-ground.¢ As soon as 
they and their companions reached the party under 
Capt. Cotton, that officer proposed to take up a 
line of march directly for the orchard, at which 
they landed in the morning. 'To this proposal Ser- 
geant Rice declared he would not consent, until the 
dead and wounded were brought off. He was then 
ordered to take one-half of the men and bring 
them away. This order was promptly obeyed. The 
dead § and wounded were brought from the scene of 
action to the place where Cotton was waiting with 
his men. The dead were interred in as decent a 
manner as could be done under the circumstances, 
and the line of march was again resumed.|| 





* It was a matter of much doubt, among the officers and 
men, whether the Indians, who attacked Root’s flank guard, 
were the same who appeared in the bay early in the morning, 
and who sunk the boats left by Corporal Coffin and his guard. 
It has always been the opinion of the writer that it was a 


different party, and far less in numbers. 





t Mr. Rice was an orderly sergeant in the company to 
which the writer belonged. He was a man of great physical 
power, and, while on the field, exhibited such deliberate cour- 
age, that he soon after received an appointment from the 
brigadier general as a reward for his gallant conduct. He 
was, also, permitted to command the next expedition which 
visited the mouth of the bay, a week subsequent. 

t Sergeant Hamilton and his guard were so far distant, at 
the time of the attack, that they arrived in time to share only 
in part of the dangers of this skirmish. 

§ There were but two dead bodies left on the ground at the 
time of the retreat: Ramsdell, who fell in the first fire, and 
Blackman, who belonged in the southern part of Trumbull 
county. James §. Bills was shot through the lungs; and after 
being carried back to where Cotton had made a stand, and 
after leaving his last request with a friend, he died before the 
bodies of Ramsdell and Blackman were interred, and the 
three bodies were buried together between two logs, covered 
with leaves, dirt, and rotten wood 

|| There was but one man so wounded as to be unable to 
walk. A ball had struck him in the groin, and he was car- 
ried on the back of Sergeant Rice most of the distance. Rice 
was a man of great determination of purpose, and refused to 


| leave his charge during the subsequent skirmish. 
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There was a very general expectation that the | 


enemy would make an attempt to retrieve their 
evident discomfiture. They had lost some of their 
men, but had not taken a single scalp, which with 
them is regarded as disreputable, particularly when 
they are_the aggressors, as in this instance. The 
order of march was the same as it had previously 
been. All proceeded regularly and silently toward 
the place of landing. When the main body, | 
moving along the road, had arrived in sight of the 
improvement at the Middle Orchard, there sud- 
denly appeared two Indians, some thirty or forty 
rods in front of the foremost members of the party. | 
The Indians appeared to have suddenly discovered 
our men, and started to run from them. Our men 
in front made pursuit, while others, more cautious 
than their comrades, called loudly for them to stop, 
assuring them there was danger near. Our friends 
stopped suddenly, and, at that instant, the whole 





body of Indians fired upon our line, being, at fur- | 


thermost, not more than twenty rods distant, en- | 
tirely covered behind a ledge of trees that had been 
prostrated by the wind. It was a most unaccount- 
able circumstance, that not a man of our party 
was injured by this fire. The Indians were on the 
right of the road, and, of course, between the road 
and bay. Our party betook themselves each to his | 
tree, and returned the fire as they could catch | 
sight of the enemy. The firing was irregular for | 
some three or five minutes, when Sergeant Ham- 
ilton, with the right flank guard, reached the scene 
of action. He had unconsciously fallen somewhat | 
behind the main body during the march. As he | 





advanced, he came directly upon the enemy’s left | 


wing. His first fire put them to flight, leaving two 
or three of their number on the ground. As they 
retreated they crossed the road in front of the main | 
body, who, by this time, had been joined by Ser- 
geant Root and the left guard. Having crossed the 

road, the Indians turned about and resumed their | 
fire. At this time Capt. Cotton began to retire to- | 


ward a log building, standing within the cleared | 
land. The retreat was very irregular, some of the | 
men remaining on the ground and keeping up an 

animated fire upon the enemy, until Cotton and | 
those who started with him had nearly reached the | 
house in which they took shelter. Those in the | 
rear at last commenced a hasty retreat also, and 

were pursued by the Indians until they came within | 
range of the rifles of those who had found shelter 
in the house.* Capt. Cotton, with about twenty | 
men, entered this building, and very handsomely | 
covered the retreat of those who remained longest | 
on the field+ There were about thirty of those | 








* The Indians commenced a fire upon those in the house, 
and kept it up for a short time, keeping themselves concealed 
behind the brush and small timber. 

t There were six wounded men brought away that evening, 


| for the mouth of Huron river. 





who passed by, and proceeded to the place where 
we had landed in the morning, expecting to find 
the boats there in which they might escape across 


| the bay; but the guard and two of the boats were 


gone; the other two boats were then scuttled. 
They dare not return to the house, naturally sup- 
posing that it was surrounded by the enemy. Some 
of them pulled off their clothes and attempted to 
stop the holes in one of the boats, so as to enable 
them to cross the bay; others fled at once down 
the shore of the bay, in order to get as far from the 


| enemy as they could, entertaining a hope that some 


means would offer, by which they might cross over 
to Cedar Point; others followed, and before sunset 
all those who who had not found shelter in the 
house, were on the eastern point of the Peninsula, 
with their six wounded comrades. The firing was 
distinctly heard on Cedar Point, by Corporal Coffin 
and his guard of seven men, who, under a state of 
extreme anxiety for the fate of their companions, 
put off from the Point, and lay as near the point of 


the Peninsula as they thought safe from the rifles 


of the enemy, should there be any there. They 
rejoiced to see their friends coming down the Point, 
bringing their wounded, wet with perspiration, 
many of them stained with blood, and all appear- 
ing ready to sink under the fatigues and excitement 
of nearly twenty-four hours unmitigated effort. 
The boats were small, and one of them was loaded 


| at once, and crossed to Cedar Point and returned, 
| and, with the assistance of the other, took in all 


that remained on the point of the Peninsula, and 
crossed over to Cedar Point. 

All were now collected on the beach at Cedar 
Point. Sergeant Rice was the highest officer in com- 
mand. Eight men were detailed as oarsmen, and 
ordered to take in the six wounded men, and move 
directly for the mouth of the Huron river. I do 
not recollect the number of men placed in the other 
boat, but believe it was eight. Tl. semainder took 
up their march for Huron by land. It was my lot 


| to act as one of the oarsmen on board the boat in 


which the wounded men were placed. Daylight 
was fast fading away, when we pvt out from Ce- 
dar Point into the mouth of the bay; here we 
stopped some little time to listen, in the silence of 
the evening, for any noise that might come from 
the house in which our companions were left. 
Hearing nothing from that direction, we started 
We entered the 
river and arrived at a place then called Sprague’s 
Landing, about a mile above the mouth, between 
one and two o’clock on the morning of the 30th 





making, with the guards left in the boats, thirty-seven. These 
were joined by those left on Cedar Point from the time they 
left Bull’s Island on their way from Sandusky; so that the 
whole party, who reached Huron that night, was between 
forty and fifty. 
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of September. 
point, and we fortunately found one of the assist- 


An advanced post was kept at this | 


| 


ant surgeons, belonging to the service, at that | 
place. We soon started a fire in a vacant cabin, | 
and placed the wounded in it, and delivered them | 


over to the care of the medical officer to whom I 
have alluded, but whose name I am unable to recol- 
lect, Having accomplished this, Sergeant Rice 
proposed going to head-quarters that night, provi- 
ded a small party would volunteer to accompany 
him. Anxious that the earliest possible informa- 
tion, respecting the situation of Capt. Cotton and 


| mish. 


his party on the Peninsula, should be communi- | 


cated, some cight or ten of us volunteered to ac- 
company our determined and persevering sergeant. 
In the darkness of the night we mistook the road, 
and, finding ourselves on a branch leading south, 
and which left Camp Avery on the right perhaps 
a mile and a half, we attempted to wend our way 
through the forest; we soon lost our course, but 
wandered among the openings and woods, until day- 
light enabled us to direct our course with some 
degree of correctness. We struck the road near 


what was then called Abbott’s Landing, and | 
Arrived at | 
head-quarters, both officers and men were soon | 


reached camp a little after sunrise. 


This Indian had previously resided at a small vil- 
lage on the east bank of the Pannatonny creek, in 
the township of Wayne, in the county of Ashta- 
bula. I had been well acquainted with him for 
several years, and so had many others who were 
| engaged in the combat of that day, some of whom 
| declared that they recognized him during the skir- 
It was also supposed that he must have 
| recognized some of his old acquaintances, and left 
his knife in the body of Simons as a token of his 
triumph. 

There were three of our men killed during this 
latter skirmish. Mason lived on the Huron 
river, and cultivated the farm on which we were 
encamped. He came into camp on the 28th, about 
_ sunset, volunteered for the expedition, and accom- 
| panied us on our march. He was shot through the 





| 
| 
| 


| lower region of the breast, the ball evidently hav- 


| ing passed through some portion of the lungs, as 
the blood flowed from his mouth and nose. A 
| friend took him upon his shoulder, and attempted 
_ to bring him off the field; but as the enemy pressed 


| hard upon them, Mason requested his friend to set 


made acquainted with the situation of our friends, | 


who yet remained on the Peninsula. But, in the 


enfeebled state of our skeleton army, it was diffi- | 


cult to obtain a sufficient force to send out to re- 
lieve them. 


raising some thirty volunteers, and started for the 
Peninsula, in order to bring home those we had 
left there. 
be understood, when the reader is informed that 
Capt. Cotton and his men were destitute of all 
means of crossing the bay. Lieut. Allen, however, 
met with difficulty in obtaining boats to convey his 
men across the bay, and did not reach Capt. Cotton 
and his party until the morning of the first of Oc- 
tober. 


and his men commenced firing upon them from the 
house, they retired out of danger. 

They seem not to have noticed those who passed 
by the house in order to find the boats, and who 
then passed down the bay to the point of the Pe- 
Had they 
discovered those men, they would doubtless have 
pursued and massacred them all. Being unconscious 
of this, and there being no prospect of effecting in- 


ninsula on Monday during the skirmish. 


jury to those in the house, they returned to the 
scene of action, and stripped and scalped two of 
our dead who were left on the field. ‘They mutila- 
ted the body of His right hand was 
cut off, and the scalping-knife of a chief named 
Omick was left plunged to the hilt in his breast. 


Simons. 





The necessity of this movement will | 


They there found our friends in the house, | 
but no enemy was to be seen: soon after Cotton | 








him beside a tree, give him his gun, and leave him 
to his fate. His friend, knowing at most he could 
only prolong his life but a few minutes, sat him 
down as requested and left him. He was seen, 


| some moments subsequently, by those who passed 


him in haste, flying before the pursuing enemy. 





| They represented him as still sitting up beside the 
During the forenoon, Lieut. Allen (of | 
the company to which I belonged) succeeded in | 


tree, and the blood flowing from his mouth and nose. 
They also stated that they heard the report of his 
| musket soon after they passed him, and that the 
report of several rifles immediately followed. On 
examining the body, it was found that several balls 
had passed through his breast. And it was gener- 
ally supposed that he fired upon the enemy as 
they approached him, and that in return several 
Indians fired at him. His body was stripped of its 
clothing, and he was also scalped. 

On the arrival of Lieut. Allen and his party at the 
house, Capt. Cotton joined him, and they proceeded 
to bury the bodies of those two men. Mingas 
was also killed during this skirmish. His brother 








saw him fall, and immediately seized the body, and 
raising it upon his shoulder, proceeded to the house 
with it. After the Indians had retired, and left our 
friends somewhat at leisure, they proceeded to raise 
a pertion of the floor, composed of plank split from 
large timber. They then dug a sort of grave, and 
burying the body, replaced the floor, leaving no 
signs of the body being deposited there. Capt. 
Cotton and Lieut. Allen with their party then re- 
turned to camp on the evening of the first of Oc- 
tober. The next morning we again mustered. 
The roll of volunteers was called. The names of 
the killed and wounded being noted, we wére dis- 
' missed, and each returned to his own company. 
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Original. 
SCRIPTURAL PORTRAITURES OF WOMAN.* 


BY MRS. L. F. MORGAN. ; 
RAHAB. 

In sketching the portraitures of Scriptural fe- 
males, I cannot pass by the character of Rahab 
without observation, although we are accustomed 
to consider some of the features as revolting, and 
would rather seek to vail them in oblivion than 
bring them into notice. May not this prejudice 
originate more in ignorance than justice? Of her 
origin, ‘or of her personal history, previous to the 
advance of the Israelitish army to the valley of 
Jericho, we have no knowledge. General opinion, 
indeed, as I have just hinted, seems to have at- 
tached to the unwritten record the suspicion, if not 
the certainty of crime, and to have linked her 
name with shame and degradation. But we have 
no actual proof that the imputation is merited. 
Some commentators, whose judgment deserves con- 
sideration, have suggested that the opprobrious ep- 
ithet by which she is introduced to the reader, 
and which forms the sole foundation of accusation 
against her, has, in the Hebrew language, various 
significations, and may be interpreted stranger or 
alien, and the keeper of a public house. Many 
classical authorities could be cited to support such 
an exposition; and, as we are informed by Dr. 
Clarke, the term is translated in the latter sense, 
when applied to Rahab by the Chaldee Targum. 
Indeed, the circumstances of its application to her 
appear to render such a meaning plausible, if not 
absolutely essential. But whatever may have been 
her course of life prior to the period when the spies 
of Israel found protection beneath her roof, she was 
evidently at that time a believer in the true God, 
and manifested qualities which, when we contem- 
plate the peculiarities of her situation, and the 
unenlightened and idolatrous people by whom she 
was surrounded, call forth our surprise and admi- 
ration. 

She combined quickness of apprehension with reso- 
lution, forethought, energy, and discretion, which 
fact is clearly demonstrated in her cursory but event- 
ful history. Two strangers seek entertainment in 
her house. Whether or not she surmised at first the 
object of their mission does not appear; but the 
speedy mandate of the king that she should betray 
them to his officers, with the reason assigned for 
this breach of hospitality, left her not long in 
doubt. With ready perception she divined the 
truth, and with equal self-command evaded the 
enforcement of the order by the artifice of her 
reply. She acknowledged that the assertion of her 





* Continued from page 200. 











having received strangers during the day was cor- 
rect; and having, by this unhesitating avowal, 
lulled suspicion, if any was awakened, of her loy- 
alty, she added, in the same sentence, the story of 
their departure, mingling it with the entreaty, which 
seemed prompted by her honest zeal, that they 
would pursue them quickly, and concluding with 
the encouraging assurance that their search would 
be successful. While we do not attempt to jus- 
tify the utterance of a falsehood, under any cir- 
cumstances, but, on the contrary, express the most 
unequivocal disapprobation of it, we must, never- 
theless, do justice to the motives of Rahab, and 
believe her actuated by a genuine conviction that 
the enemies of her country were fighting under the 
banner of the true God. No feeling less potent 
could have nerved her with sufficient courage and 
constancy to hazard the displeasure of her king, 
and the safety of herself and family, by first con- 
cealing and then effecting the escape of the mes- 
sengers of an army, the rumor of whose deeds 
had struck terror to the hearts of her countrymen. 
Romance, indeed, might weave the briefly narrated 
facts into a tale of suddenly awakened love and 
consequent trustfulness; and with some shadow of 
probability, as she afterward became connected by 
marriage with the most illustrious family in all 
Israel: nor is there any thing in the Scriptural ac- 
count which would prove the fancy false that would 
identify her future husband, the son of the repre- 
sentative chief of the thousands of Judah, with one 
of the very spies whom she saved. The impor- 
tance of the embassy on which they were sent, 
naturally suggests the idea that they were persons 
of distinction whom Joshua employed; and, by the 
way, we will remark that this idea tends also to 
countenance our dissent from the general opinion 
of Rahab’s character. But though the lovers of 
romance may speculate on the subject, and do so, 
we think, innocently, our object is merely to present 
to the reader’s view the Scripture relation. And 
from that we infer that the faith of Rahab was not 
a sentimental or momentary impulse, having its 
seat in the emotions only, but a deep and abiding 
principle, however produced, whether by the report 
of the conquests of the Israelites, the representa- 
tions of their messengers, or the inward and secret 
workings of the Spirit, unaided by external means. 
How clear and comprehensive is the expression 
of her belief, in her address to the spies, after her 
dismissal of their pursuers, and how well conceived 
is her appeal to their kindness and gratitude! 
While she declares her conviction of the superi- 
ority of the God who guided their armies to the 
vain idols of the surrounding nations, and while 
she describes, in brief and emphatic terms, the panic 
their victories had spread throughout the land, she 
does not pretend to attribute those victories to the 
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valor of the Israelites, (and, indeed, they were not, 


at that time, either a valorous or a warlike people, ) 
but to the right source, the will and direction of 
God. By thus distinguishing the instrument from 


the cause, she evinces the correctness of her faith; 


and while she does homage to the omnipotence and 
invincibility of their Divine leader, she incidentally 
encourages the hopes of the spies by confidently, 
though indirectly, predicting the success of their 
siege of Jericho, as the necessary result; as if she 
had said, ‘How can you be otherwise than tri- 
umphant, since God leads your hosts?” The faith 
of this Canaanitish woman might have shamed the 


weak distrust of many of the Israelites, who had con- | 


stantly before them the visible symbol of the pres- 


ence and power of their Almighty Guide. Well did | 


she merit the eulogy of the two apostles, whose im- 


partial and indisputable testimony corroborates our | 


opinion of the strength and clearness of her faith. 


St. Paul honors her name with a place in his cata- | 
logue of eminent worthies, whose example illus- | 


trated the excellency and efficacy of the principle 
he was expounding and commending. And St. 


James points us to her conduct toward the ambas- | 
sadors of Israel, as an exemplification of a fruitful | 


and saving faith, We would, also, notice the 


wisdom she displayed in the means she adopted to 


insure the preservation of herself and kindred. 


The same process of reasoning which produced | 


in her mind the assurance of her city’s overthrow, 
led her to the conclusion, that the best guaranty 


she could receive from the spies of her safety, was | 


an oath, administered in the name of that God 


whom her faith recognized as righteous, and able to | 
punish an infringement of a contract thus made; | 
and, therefore, ere she released them she exacted | 


such a pledge, and, with consistent and undoubting 
confidence, proceeded immediately to the fulfill- 


ment of her part of the stipulation, the suspension | 
of the scarlet flag—and most influential and feli- | 
citous did her faith prove to her “father’s house- | 
hold.’””, Whatever were the circumstances which | 
had induced them to live apart, her early affections | 
seem to have been unestranged, and her individual | 
faith procured the temporal salvation of all her | 
family. Thus still, in this far off period of time, | 
does the same sweet and love-fraught principle | 


stimulate its subjects to the endeavor to snatch 


from the fate of the impenitent and unbelieving as | 
many as will yield to their influence; though, alas! | 


few, it is to be feared, succeed like Rahab, in 
accomplishing even the rescue of all their own 


kindred! But let not any, who are earnestly | 


and faithfully engaged in such an enterprise, be 
discouraged. No earthly power can calculate the 
effect of persevering effort, founded on, and guided 
by, trust in the promises of God, through Christ. 
Such a trust has not unaptly been called omnipo- 


tent. It seems, in many instances, to hold back 
the thunderbolts of Divine wrath, and keep the 
objects of its ceaseless prayers and admonitions 
within the orbit of mercy, even when apparently 
trembling on the brink of destruction. In all the 
range of human emotion, there is no feeling so 
beautiful, so energetic, so invaluable, so sublime, as 
faith. It is, in fact, the one sense of the soul, in 
its intercourse with the spiritual world. Deprived 
_of it, we become deaf, dumb, blind, and palsied. 
|“ Now abideth faith, hope, and charity, these three,” 
| the elements of all that is great, or good, or salu- 
tary in human action. In concluding this sketch 
of Rahab, in whose breast they were so happily 
mingled, let us sing their praise: 





With careless step man treads the world, 
And heart depraved from earliest youth ; 
His spirit’s eyelids closely furl’d 
Against the healing light of truth. 


Some random rays, as if by chance, 
But yet propell’d by hand Divine, 
Arrest, at last, his startled glance, 
And on his guilt-fraught conscience shine. 


O, none can tell, who have not felt, 
The anguish of that stricken hour, 
When error’s rigid barriers melt, 
Touch’d by conviction’s flashing power. 


In mournful consciousness of need, 
And lash’d by keen contrition’s rod, 

The helpless soul scarce dares to plead 
For mercy from an angry God. 





Just as it nears despair’s dark verge, 
Faith whispers words of soothing balm, 
Inspiring hope one prayer to urge— 
The storm subsides and all is calm. 


The bliss is felt of sins forgiv’n, 

The world seems clothed in richer bloom, 
All things put on the hues of heav’n, 

And e’en the grave is robb’d of gloom. 


Then love springs up within the breast— 
The fervent wish that all mankind 

May share the rapture now possess’d, 
And have their hearts by grace refin’d. 





Hence comes the effort, strong and deep, 
Our fellow-men to God to win: 

True charity can never sleep, 
While earth contains one slave to sin. 


“Faith, hope, and charity, these three,” 
Sweet songsters from the Elysian plains, 
Which give to hearts their minstrelsy, 
And tune them to immortal strains. 


18 @ St — 


GENIUS. 

CoLuision is necessary to give full force to ge- 
nius. Various ages have had their peculiar genius : 
_there has been the age of sculpture, the age of 


| painting, the age of poetry ; perhaps no individual, 
| however, would have risen to pre-eminence during 
| any of those epochs, but for the collision of con- 
| genial talent and the rivalry of competitors. 
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Original. 
BRITISH POETS. 
DANIEL. 

“If the god of verse 
In English would heroic deeds rehearse, 
No language so expressive he could choose, 
As that of English Daniel’s lofty muse.” 

Dante, the son of a music-master, was born in 
Somersetshire, near Taunton, in 1562. Of his early 
history we have no account. At seventeen years 
of age he entered the University of Oxford, where 
he was supported for three years by the liberality 
of the Earl of Pembroke. By the publication of 
his Impresse, three years after leaving the Univer- 
sity, he gained such a reputation that he was ap- 
pointed tutor to Lady Anne Clifford, only daughter 
and heiress of George, Earl of Cumberland, who 
was so much attached to him that she caused a 


monument to be erected over his grave, announcing 


that she had been his pupil—a circumstance upon 
which she delighted to dwell. He was made by 
King James gentleman extraordinary, and after- 
ward groom of the privy chamber of the Queen, 
who took great pleasure in his conversations and 
writings. After retiring from the court, he rented 
a small house and garden on Old-street, London, 
where he was favored with the acquaintance of 
Shakspeare, Chapman, and others in the higher 
walks of life. But not being satisfied with the 
attentions paid him as a poet, he removed to Beck- 
ington, in Somersetshire, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. He died October 14, 1619. 

His poetry is remarkable rather for chasteness 
and elegance of style than for sublimity of thought. 

‘‘ His rhymes were smooth, his metres well did close ; 

But yet his manner better fitted prose.” 
He confined his pen strictly to narratives of facts, 
never allowing himself to launch off into the broad 
regions of imagination, which other poets have so 
successfully attempted—leading you beside cool, 
shady, lambent streams, collecting the gems and 
love-flowerets along their grassy banks, or delight- 
ing the fancy with gorgeous views of elysium, 
and scenes in fairy land, or again holding converse 
with the gods, striving to compete with the Thun- 
derer on his throne. No! you simply hear the 
sweet warblings of the English Virgil—plain, beau- 
tiful, poetic narrations, unadorned and undressed. 
His principal productions are: A History of the 
Civil Wars, in eight books, The Complaint of Rosa- 
mond, Sonnets to Delia, and Musophilis. In the 
Sonnets he is continually “playning the griefs”’ of 
his unrequited love. The following is a specimen: 


“Tf this be love, to draw a weary breath, 
Paint on floods, till the shores cry to th’ air; 
With downward looks, still reading on the earth, 
These sad memorials of my love’s despair: 
If this be love, to war against my soul, 
Lie down to wail, rise up to sigh and grieve, 
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The never-resting stone of care to roll ; 
Still to complain, my griefs, whilst none relieve : 
If this be love, to clothe me with dark thoughts, 
Haunting untrodden paths to wail apart; 
My pleasure’s horror, music tragic notes; 
Tears in mine eyes, and sorrow at my heart: 
If this be love, to live a living death, 
Then do I love, and draw this weary breath.” 


Besides the above, he wrote several dramatic 
pieces, the principal of which is the tragedy of 
Cleopatra. This he dedicated to Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke, daughter of his former benefactor. 

DRAYTON. 

This poet was born in the little village of Har- 
shull, in the parish of Atherston, on the river 
Anker, in 1563. His parents were in the middle 
walks of life, but yet unable to meet the great ex- 
pense an university education in those days re- 
quired. However, the sweetness of his disposition, 
and superiority of his talents, recommended him to 
some distinguished persons, who not only prepared 
him for the university, but liberally supported him 
while there. In early life he displayed a great pas- 
sion for the reading of poetry; and to gratify this 
taste many of the Latin and Greek classics were 
put into his hands: the natural tendency of which 
was to refine and elevate his feelings, and give force 
and beauty tohisexpressions. From the time when 
he entered upon his collegiate studies at Oxford, 
the vail seems to have been dropped, and nothing 
revealed of the remaining acts of his life, save this 
one fact, that although he enjoyed the near friend- 
ship of many distinguished individuals of those 
days, among whom we find Sir Henry Godore, Sir 
Walter and Roger Aston, courtiers in the time of 
King James, and Lord Buckhurst, Earl of Dorset, 
he never rose to wealth, or station of honor. He 
died December, 1631. 

As a writer few attained to the eminence which 
he enjoyed. Tafte, the translator of Ariosto’s Sa- 
tires, speaks of him as ‘not unworthy the name of 
the archangel, (Michael,) singing after his soul-rav- 
ishing manner.” Burton, the distinguished histo- 
rian, considers he may be compared with the Ital- 
ian poets, Dante, Petrarch, and Stigliano, and then 
adds, “But why should I go about to commend 
him, whose own works and worthiness have suflfi- 
ciently extolled him to the world!” His genius 
was the reverse of Daniel’s, and fitted for a more 
extended range. However, Drayton has many 
faults: that he was perfect no one asserts. His po- 
etry is sometimes dull, prosaic, and passionless. His 
productions are numerous, and often very extended, 
among the chief.of which is—The Battle of Agin- 
court, The Barons’ Wars, in six books, England’s 
Heroical Epistles, The Miseries of Queen Marga- 
ret, Nymphidia, or the Fairy Court, Poly-Olbion, 
in thirty books, or “songs,’’ The Pastorals, in nine 
Eclogues, The Muses’ Elysium, in ten nymphals, 
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Noah’s Flood, Moses’ Birth and Miracles. The 
following is an extract from the Nymphidia: 


* But listen you, and I shall tell 

A chance in Fairy that befell, 

Which certainly may please some well, 
In love and arms delighting : 

Of Oberon, that jealous grew 

Of one of his own fairy crew, 

Too well, he feared, his queen that knew, 
His love but ill requiting. 

Pigwiggin was this fairy knight, 

One wond’rous gracious in the sight 

Of fair Queen Mab, which day and night 
He am’rously observed: 

Which made King Oberon suspect 

His service took too good effect, 

His sauciness and often check’d, 
And could have wished him starved. 

Pigwiggin gladly would commend 

Some token to Queen Mab to send, 

If sea or land him aught could lend, 
Well worthy of her wearing: 

At length this lover did devise 

A bracelet made of emmets’ eyes, 

A thing he thought that she would prize, 
No whit her state impairing.” 


Dr. Chalmers speaks of this Nymphidia as * pos- 
sessing the features of true poetry.” 
light, airy, and elegant. 


It is at once 
The following extract is 
from the sixth nymphal of the Muses’ Elysium: 


“ 4 woodman, fisher, and a swain 
This nymphal through with mirth maintain ; 
Whose pleadings so the nymphs do please, 
That presently they give them bays. 

Clear had the day been from the dawn, 
All checker’d was the sky, 

Thin clouds, like scarfs of cobweb lawn, 
Vailed heav’n’s most glorious eye. 

The wind had no more strength than this, 
That leisurely it blew, 

To make one leaf the next to kiss, 
That closely by it grew. 

The rills that on the pebbles play’d, 
Might now be heard at will: 

This world their only music made, 
Else every thing was still. 

The flowers, like brave embroider’d girls, 
Look’d, as they much desir’d, 

To see whose head with orient pear!s 
Most curiously was ’tir’d; 

And to itself the subtile air 
Such sovereignty assumes, 

That it received too large a share 
From nature’s rich perfumes. 

When the elysian youth were met, 
That were of most account, 

And to disport themselves were set 
Upon an easy mount: 

Among this merry, youthful train 
A forester they had, 

A fisher, and a shepherd swain, 
A lively country lad: 

Between which three a question grew, 
‘Who should the worthiest be,’ 

Which vi'lently they did pursue, 
Nor stickled would they be: 

That it the company doth please 
This civil strife to stay, 





Freely to hear what each of these 
For his brave self could say. 

When first this forester, of all 
That Sylvans had for name, 

To whom the lot, being cast, did fall, 
Did thus begin the game.” 


Original. 


ASIA MINOR. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 

Tue geography of any country can only prove 
interesting in proportion to the historical interest 
which lingers around and is identified with it; and 
though it may seem strange, yet it is no less true, 
that lands, wild and barren, on account of some 
noble spirit, some mighty achievement, may be- 
come worthier objects of admiration than those 
upon which nature has lavished her richest gifts. 
But Asia Minor is deficient neither in the charms 
which the hand of nature so lavishly bestows, nor 
in the circumstances which are calculated to rescue 
a country from the night of oblivion. Nay, so far 
is this from being the case, the fact of its being the 
land of Homer, and the scene of his matchless 
songs, is amply sufficient to insure its claims to at 
least an earthly immortality. The chief difficulty, 
then, which presents itself to the writer who would 
desire attentively to consider this part of the world, 


_ is not what he shall speak of, or where he may find 
| materials for his description, but what he shall se- 
| lect from the mass of materials which are spread 


| out before him. 


In one word, it is a country the 
richness of whose history, in all that can delight 
and interest, is surpassed by none that meets the 


sun in its course. Here princes have reigned, who, 


| in extent of territory, number of armed legions, 


and courtly magnificence, have never been equaled. 
Historians have here lived, whose faithful delinea- 
tions have rendered them the teachers of all suc- 
ceeding time—lawgivers and statesmen, poets and 
orators, at once the wonder and imitation of the 
world. Indeed, there is scarcely a mountain in 
the whole region, a river which glides through its 
pleasant valleys, a promontory that stretches into 
its blue waters, or an island that gems its coast, 
that is not deeply and intimately associated, in the 
mind of the lover of classic lore, with some great 
exploit, some valiant hero, or renowned bard. For 
example, we look at Mount Ida, and the sorrowful 
flight of the daring son of Anchises from the ruins 
of Troy starts up with life-like vividness before us: 
at Scio, and its blind bard is present to the imagi- 
nation: at the Granicus, Xanthus, and Meander, and 
we see the snowy tents of Rhesus and the embat- 
tled hosts of the fierce Macedonian. 
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But if it be pleasing to the lover of ancient 
story thus, as it were, to live over the past, how 
much more so will it be to the Christian who looks 
upon this land as the scene of some of the greatest 
triumphs of his religion, and the fulfillment of 
some of the most remarkable prophecies recorded 
in holy writ. It was one of its cities which gave 
birth to the illustrious apostle to the Gentiles, who 
once despised the Christian faith, but who, by the 
power of that truth, was completely subdued, and 
became one of the most zealous advocates of the 
faith he once so bitterly opposed. Here paganism 
received a deadly blow, its fanes soon were desert- 


ed, its temples and altars crumbled to the dust, and | 
its unmeaning ceremonies and useless rites yielded | 


before the simple yet powerful doctrines of the 
cross. Here, too, in the early ages of Christianity, 
the fierce hatred of heathenism was exhibited—here 
persecution lighted its baleful fires, and thousands 
of noble and devoted spirits were found who sealed 
the testimony they gave with their blood. 

But perhaps there is nothing in the history of 
this country which attracts such mournful interest 
as the seven cities once the location of the seven 
Asiatic Churches, in which religion pure and unde- 
filed once flourished ; and here thousands of sincere 


and humble devotees once crowded to the Chris- | 


tian temples to offew up the pure sacrifices of their 
hearts; and here the loftiest praises were sung by 
those who had turned away from their idols to 
serve the living God. But the fate of these cities 
is worthy of more than a mere passing notice. The 


first, Ephesus, was the site of the great temple of 
Diana, at whose shrine it was said that all Asia | 


and the world worshiped, and which, on account of 
its size and magnificence, was called one of the 
seven wonders of the world. We learn from the 
Acts of the Apostles that Paul dwelt in this city 
for the space of three years. He established a 
flourishing Church there, to which one of his epis- 
tles was addressed. The apostle John, in the book 


of Revelation, accuses this Church of being in some | 


degree indifferent, and it is made the subject of 
some fearful threats on account of its continued 
neglect. These declarations have all been most 
signally fulfilled. This city has been utterly de- 
stroyed: its proudest structures have been leveled 


to the earth: the plough has been passed over its | 


prostrate grandeur; and in the year 1826 it was 
described, by some eastern travelers, as having corn 
growing above its moldering ruins. Such has been 
the fate of this once famed city, where all was once 
life and activity: the proud arches and columns 
which once heard the cry, “*Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!’’ now hear the scream of the eagle 
and the moan of the prowling jackal. 





once the residence of proud monarchs, has very 
much degenerated from its former greatness. Sar- 
dis, once celebrated for its beauty and opulence, is 
now the site of a few mud huts, the dwellings of 
Turkish herdsmen. Laodicea has fallen to utter 
decay: not a single Christian remains where thous- 
ands once worshiped; but ruined arches, decaying 
columns, and moldering friezes serve only to mark 
the spot where the city stood. 


Original. 


‘LITTLE THINGS NO TRIFLES. 


How dear the chain which friendship weaves, 
To bind the human heart— 

How deep the wound its ruin leaves 
When rudely forced apart! 

Not absence, solitude, or gloom 
Its links can disunite; 








But our limits will not permit us to speak of all | 


the rest in detail. 


Suffice it to say, that Pergamus, | 


The flowers which intertwine may bloom 
E’en ’mid the shades of night: 

And yet how often is that chain 
Most rudely severed here, 

By scenes at which the soul must mourn, 
And memory ask a tear. 


*Tis not the power of greater things 
Which causes rupture here, 

Or drearest desolation brings 
On what we hold most dear; 

But oft a little word—a look— 
An unkind thought expressed— 

A sentiment or thought mistook— 
A kindly word suppressed— 

These, these the chiefest mischief do— 
These wound with keenest smart; 

And, like the worm concealed from view, 
Gnaw and consume the heart, 


The gossamer a cord may weave 
Which time can scarce destroy: 

The coral ’mid the ocean leave 
The fruit of its employ: 

The smallest action oft may make 
A link in friendship’s chain ; 

And the minutest agent break 
What ne’er is formed again. 

Then think it not a worthless thing 
On trifles to bestow 

That care—a willing offering— 


Which greater objects know. G. W. 
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RESIGNATION. 
My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home, on life’s rough way, 
O teach me from my heart to say, 
Thy will, O God, be done. 
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NOVEL READING. 


Original. | 
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| 


AN ESSAY. 

Tur mischievous effects of novel reading upon | 
the young has been (at least since that form of wri- | 
ting has existed) apprehended and acknowledged. | 
The different degrees of deterioration and injury | 
received, as resulting from the different eras and 
styles of this form of literature, have not been so 
often discussed. In whatever age or style, how- | 
ever, those who have mostly suffered from perusal — 
of these books have been females. And to them | 
I now address myself. 

The earliest productions of this sort were, as it 
is known, entitled “romances.” These, wild, fan- 
tastic, and incongruous as they were, yet formed 
an era upon what had preceded them, and were 
well enough suited to the uneducated times which 
gave them birth. Female education, in particular, 
had not then advanced beyond its normal stage. 
In those days of russet simplicity and industry, it 
was not every young lady that could boast of read- 
ing a romance—or of reading at all. And if any 
could advance the claim of an elementary educa- | 
tion, it was elementary in a very few branches. | 
Little did any then dream of the efforts, the pre- | 
tensions, and the “ologies’’ to which her great, 
great, grand-daughters, a dozen generations re- 
moved, have now attained. Little did they ken, 
for their own attainment afforded no leadings to 
such eminence, of the real acquirement, of the 
stores of science, of the gems of truth, which tui- 
tion and achievement have unlocked to them. 

To resume. Some amongst both of these classes 
have, it is feared, according to their opportunities, 
been addicted to novel reading. Previously to this 
date very few books had been of a sort to interest 
females; also, every lighter work, or matter apper- 
taining to the imagination or the fancy, as compli- 
mentary addresses, prologues, epilogues, recitative 
orations, tales, &c., had all been couched in verse. 
Amongst these the allegorical tale, admitting, as 
it did, of all the aids of mythology, either to height- 
en its interest, or to conceal its defects, was a fa- 
vorite form of composition. The romance, follow- 
ing close upon this, naturally partook of its spirit 
and character. And the narrative and prose style | 
of these works, affording facility, was a new incite- | 
ment both to writers and to readers. The bombast | 
and fustian, hitherto confined to verse, were now | 
extended to prose—these books being but another 
variety of the genus fiction. I have seen a few of 
them: they are indeed very much in the clouds, 
being both of “transcendental” elevation and ob- | 
security. 

In giving these “novelties” to the public the | 














writers assumed the latitude of the times, blending 
human and superhuman agencies, and thus viola- 


ting, by “mixed figures,’’ the canons of rhetoric. 


Yet to any rule of criticism they were not amena- 
ble, and should not be tried by a law not then es- 
tablished. Yet possibly their injurious effects upon 
innate taste were as real though not as apparent as 
now. 

To this feature of mythology there is a much 


| stronger objection. It was obnoxious to spirituali- 


ty: it desecrated the attributes of Jehovah, and dis- 
tributed them in common to the whole “staff”’ of 
heathen divinities, “which, like water spilt on the 
ground, could not be gathered again.” It will be 
recollected (and how should it have been other- 
wise?) that this was the age of superstition and 
credulity, when Dagon, if not as much venerated, 
was at least as much feared as God. We know of 
vague apprehensions, the offspring perhaps of low 
health, that, if listened to by any assent of men- 
tal belief, take strong hold upon us, and blinding 
the judgment, and destroying our power of resist- 
ance, leave us, perhaps, “to believe a lie.” 

And to these books may, in great measure, be 
traced the superstition of the times, which, in fan- 
ciful and familiar guise, they were well calculated 
to foster and promulge. The more marvelous 
they were the more delightful. Any extraordi- 
nary event, or strange tale, in those days, when 
little was known in any department of science, 
went far. The fragments of tradition were eagerly 
gathered up; and these being thrown into the 
alembic of a heated imagination, served both as 
aliment and inspiration. With quantum sufficit of 


| “love,”? of “mystery and murder”’ in the sequel, 


and copious sprinklings of disaster and accident by 
the way, and a modicum—it should not be left 
out—of common sense, and lo! we have a ‘“ro- 
mance.” 

Very few specimens of this sort of book are now 
to be found on this side the water, or probably ex- 
isting any where. So absurd, disjointed, and un- 
natural were they, that it might be asserted that 
the only truth belonging to them was that of their 
title. Yet these books, we read, were eagerly 
sought after and devoured. And some excuse may 
be suggested for the reader in the paucity of the 
times. An innate taste for literature was fain, per- 
haps, in its initiatory stages, to content itself with 
what was afforded, and to “feed on garbage.” 
Such were these books. A distinguished writer has 
said, “Show me the songs of a people, and I will 


| not ask to know their laws or their history.” 


This date, though long emerged from the dark 
ages, historically denominated, was still a very dark 
age to females, when the inferiority imputed con- 
fined them by custom to obscure places, and de- 
barred them a participation in the lights that were 
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rising on their horizon. So that although we have | 
been informed concerning their queens, their per- | 


sonages, and a few solitary stars of the firmament, 
yet, as to the social life of their ordinary females, 


our said grandmothers of the British islands, we | 


know very little about it. Yet, knowing their 


disadvantages and their liabilities of contamina- | 


tion, we may form some guess, at least, in the neg- 
ative. The student in anatomy, on seeing the 
bones, or dried alimentary preparations of an animal, 
infers to a certainty on what it fed; so we, seeing 
their books, and inverting the rule, may thereby 
judge of themselves. 


injurious to one sex than to the other. 
Amidst our inferences, our guesses, and deduc- 
tions, we are entirely established on one point, 


namely, that those who were too religious to read these | 
books could not be injured by them, whilst to those | 
who did read them, it was like sowing tares ina | 


naked field, where their growth, unchecked by 
*“*wheat,’’ or other culture, should run riot and ex- 
pand itself into the most luxuriant harvest of— 
fears, fancies, and absurdities. 

The next era of the novel, though no less ex- 
travagant, was considerably varied in taste from 
the preceding, and was characterized by affecta- 


tion, excessive refinement, and super-sentimental- _ 


ity, leading the reader away from reality and truth, 
abusing the mind, and desecrating the heart by 
false and factitious views, not of manners only, but 
of life and being. 


The legends of chivalry, with their pageants, | 


their “knights,”’ their “tilts and tournaments’’ for 


the most accessible point of female weakness and 
desire. 


could not fail to become in reality imbued with their 


spirit and their folly. The counteracting influ- | 
ences, at this date, were much fewer than at any | 


subsequent one. Generally the females thus acted 
upon were not the weakest of their sex—perhaps 
only the most ardent, the most impressible, the 
most highly gifted with imagination and enthusi- 
asm, and even with the appreciation of truth and 
goodness. But how perverted! for it must be al- 
lowed that all these qualities, by appropriation, 
were conceived and existed in a merely worldly 
sense, and appertained to those doubly unfortunate 


youth, who, with the best capacities, the highest | 


capabilities, were, by the want of a counterbalan- 
cing principle, by the want of religious training, con- 
fined to a sphere infinitely below both their ability 
and their aspiration. 
happy, never contented, never at rest. 


We know, too, that in all | 
cases of assault the weakest and the most defense- | 
less are the greatest sufferers; that this literature, | 
if such it may be called, was probably much more | 


And the young girl, injudiciously indulged | 
in these studies, though knowing them to be fictions, 


Hence, they were ever un- | 
They were | 








| these studies. 


= 





not only betrayed by the false conceptions within 
their own bosoms, but were subjected to misjudg- 
ing and derision from without. And many, whose 
common sense was the extent of their capacity, 
would assume to reproach and to ridicule what, 
however faulty, they did not fully comprehend— 
the folly alone being apparent—its origin and ex- 
tenuation hidden and unknown. And thus was 
the victim of this infatuation set at odds with the 
world, the moral order of her life interrupted, and 


| confusion wrought every how. Neither was it to 


the time of her youth only that the disadvantage 
was confined. But the baleful evil, like some 
fabled serpent of old, extended itself into the fu- 
ture, marring for ever her happiness and her life. 
And of this, copying from fact, let us give the 
detail. The young lady has a lover, worthy, hon- 
orable, and discreet; and she, truly loving and ad- 
miring all noble and estimable qualities, can yet 
hardly discern his merits, because they are invested 
in the homely guise of every day life. His loyalty 
should be called “devotion,” his courage ycleped 
‘* prowess,’’ and he should be a “hero knight,” “all 
cased in steel.’? Whilst subjected to this halluci- 
nation, and alienated from simple affections, she 
is herself unconscious of it. ‘The moth desires and 
is impelled toward the glowing flame; nevertheless 
he scorches his wings. Neither is the young girl, 
by this blindness, shielded from the accidents of 
her nature. Her sensibilities are heightened by 
Though expatiating only in fiction 
themselves, they draw upon the realities of heart 
and character for their sacrifice.. She feels the un- 
friendliness of the world: its animadversions sting 
her: she desires kindness, though, having squandered 


_ her own sympathies, she has none to give in return. 
‘ladies’ love,” naturally addressed themselves to | 


She is the victim of the most absorbing mon®mania. 

But of her lover. Measuring his simple virtues 
by the false standard of her own romantic and ex- 
aggerated ones, she misapprehends and undervalues 
him. If he will not go beyond the bound of com- 
mon sense, his “‘devoirs’’ are not enough for her, 
nor the “homage”? which is her due. And finally, 
however much she may love him, she doubts, and 
discards him; or, may be, overtried and disgusted 
with her caprices, her requirements ever conflict- 
ing with his dignity and his self-love, he discards 
himself. She is now a “theroine’’ indeed, “ desert- 
ed”? and “wearing the willow.’’ Her suffering is 
no less real, because ridiculously self-imposed. And 
in the intervals of her anguish, she is admonished, 
by glimpses of eommon sense, that she has made 
the mistake of her life—has sacrificed to her folly 
the friend who would have been sustainer, helper, 
and adviser on its devious way. That path she will 
now tread alone. These alienations are irreversi- 
ble; and it is better that they should be so: the fire- 
side of home should have no doubts. 
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But to resume. As it regards other gentlemen, 
few are content to be accepted at “tsecond best ;’’ 
and thus are some of the best years of the novel 
reader trifled away and wasted. Nor is the picture 
overdrawn. For we have taken but a life-view of 
the subject—confining it to that theatre on which 


she has expended her energies and her being, un- | 
cognizant of that inner life of truth, which her | 


whole course had been so well calculated to stifle 
and repress—to stifle, but not to quench, of its 
claiming or its responsibility. Alas! for the un- 
happy novel reader! By the time that the realities 
of life, and a more sober companionship, have had 
their effect and worn off this false gloss, she is past 


the date of redeeming herself as to the well-being | 


of this life; happy if her late repentance, however 
dearly bought, shall admonish her of “that bourne” 
which, in desolate sadness, she now approaches! 
Happy, if truth ever possess her soul! 

Of these readers there was another class, who, 
being more obtuse, less perceptive, and less sus- 
ceptible, suffered less, and were not so deeply in- 
jured. Whilst upon the former the impression was 
burnt in to the very core of their being, the latter 
class escaped with only the external brand—mark- 
ing them, however, distinctly, as to the school and 


ownership to which they belonged. Where those | 
had imbibed the sentiment and soul of romance, | 


these were fain to content themselves, and to display 
its guises and disguises, its caricaturing, affectations, 
and folly, and fatuity. ‘Though their error was not 
of so deep consequence, yet they were no less cul- 
pable and more ridiculous than the others. Though 


varying in character, yet wearing the same uni- | 
form, in general aspect they resembled each other, | 


and were merged in one general head, under 
the se¥eral names of “‘sentimentalists,”’ “romantic 


misses,”’ 


and even sometimes of “ blues’’—though 
the latter epithet, contemptible as it is, should be 
rather an advance upon their pretensions. 


But this, the romantic school of novels, with its 


Few of its writers, it may be believed, are in any | 
sense worthy to survive. Of these, one of the | 
purest, both as to romance itself, and, also, as re- | 


gards freedom from sinister conclusions, is Mrs. ! 
Radcliffe. But her volumes deserve rather to be | 


called poetry than novel writing. And yet, after 
all, upon the adult reader, who is capable of an in- 
duction, what is the impression? It will be found 
that the author has been so far true to her “ colors,”’ 
that the tone of mind has become conformed to its 


| 
| 


teaching, and that there remains upon the imagina- | 
tion a panorama, not of *“* Alps”’ and “ Appenines,”’ | 
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|| houses; of “dangers on the road,’? which have 
| thrilled us, making still life and home too tame; 
| of robbers, and fraud, and guile, which we were 
| more guileless to know nothing about; whilst that 
grim assassin, Spalatro, haunts our sleep for many 
| a night, “making fear palpable,” and robbing us of 
rest. 

We would wish to be a heroine and to be perse- 
cuted, not only for the exciting notoriety of being 
so read of, but, also, for the stronger claim of the 
sympathy of a lover. However chaste the style, 
however pure the sentiments, yet the circumstances 
of a romance are so exaggerated, that if persisted 
in, they tend to confuse and confound that instant 
and priceless simplicity of perception, which those 
instructed in “truth ”’ only, would not barter 





“For purest draught of Helicon, 


Nor for Apollo’s lyre.” 

} This reading not only injured the mind by perver- 
| sion, but had a further effect. As the eating of 
| confections at first give a distate for wholesome 
| aliment, and, after awhile, by weakening the or- 


| gans, create an inability to receive it—so this weak 
| and enervating reading not only injured the mind 
by perversion, but had the further effect to induce 
| insuperable distaste and aversion to that which 
was salutary and proper. 

In process of time, and led on by intermediate 
shades of difference, another variety of this book 
| took the ground. And the new teaching, though 
| much less romantic, was more faulty and more per- 
nicious than the old. If there was less of folly, 
| there was more of calculation about it. Vice was 
represented under the most insidious guise, and 
| flaunted in high places. The moral charities seemed 
| lost sight of; elevation and riches were the only 
guerdon, and honors and distinctions were more 


| to the taste of youth, and vitiated it: the images 
| of pomp, and parade, and fashion, and expense 
_were conjured up in the scene; whilst the real 
peculiar characteristics and tendencies, has been | 
long departed, and is fast waning to the obsolete. | 


| valued than desert. Meretricious ornament catered 
| 
| 
| 


elegance and blandishment of the heroine, were 
made to vail the enormities of her moral degrada- 
tion. ‘The sacredness of marriage was wantonly 
betrayed, the seducer being commonly the hero of 
the book. This class might be designated as the 
“crim. con. novels,” and Bulwer, with all his ge- 
nius, named as its high priest. The American re- 
print of these works, is again diffusing and revealing 
to our countrywomen a trait of English and con- 
tinental high life, which they have, as yet, haply 
escaped. But, with such reading, how long may it 


| be so? 


Concomitant with these, also, was another class, 
the “historical novel,’’ so called; which, conform- 





of “glaciers,” “rivers,”’ and the “majestic main” | 
alone, but, also, there is floating in the mind, and | 


i} 


usurping it, ideas of “‘castles,’’ which we prefer to | 


ing generally to chronolgy, and to the appropriate- 
ness of its superior personages, assumed to invest 
all the minor dramatis persone, not in the mist and 
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obscurity of ages alone, but in that of the most 
licensed and extravagant fiction. Mixing just 


enough of fact with its details to unsettle the mind | 


of the reader, and to repudiate history itself; and, 


cursor of unbelief. It may be asked, * Are these 


apocryphal books ever received as authentic?” | 


and it may be answered in the words of Byron, 


concerning his authority touching some of the | 


English kings: “Shakspeare is my authority—I | 
acknowledge, for myself, no other.’’ It may be 
observed that there is, in some minds, a sort of | 
habit of distrust; and this we would sooner believe | 
to have been superinduced by circumstances, than 
that it was innate. This style of book, half his- | 
tory, and half fiction, was well calculated to pro- 
duce such an effect—to unsettle and unhinge. It 
is, also, unsuitable in another sense. For the per- 
sonages of history, whether famous for their virtues 
or infamous by depravity, were still, as the subjects 
of fact, too elevated to be driveled into the “ plot” 
of a novel; they should be allowed to retain their 
identity of station, as well as of character—to re- | 
main in their own niche. If the old mechanism of | 
“gods and men’? was objectionable, as subject of | 
embarrassment to the reader, this sort of jumble is 
likely, by its nearer points of resemblance, to pro- 
duce a still more bewildering confusion. | 
The line of demarkation betwixt truth and fic-_ 
tion, like some grand circle of the heavens, though 
merely ideal in itself, is yet of vast importance as 
to what it designates and divides, and should never 
Yet, as in the | 
one case, neither the place nor the order of the 
constellations could be disturbed, although the zo- 


be removed or encroached upon. 


diac were swerved from its range; yet this change | 
not being apprehended, it would appear so to the | 
discomfited astronomer, and set all his calculations 
at naught. And so, though truth is in itself of | 
imperishable integrity, yet, throw down its land- | 
marks, mix and disguise it with fiction, and it can | 
be no longer distinguished or discerned: like Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s image, half brass and half clay, it | 
will not stand. Nothing is more salutary to the | 
mind than the assurance of truth—it is the starting | 
point to “all truth.” But destroy our belief, and | 
of what worth were truth to us? And if to these | 
chronicles, over which statesmen and politicians | 
were so jealous at the time of their record, such | 
license has already accrued, what further innova- 
tion, in process of time, may not be apprehended? 
But license is itself a manner of the times, extend- | 
ing not to novels alone, but to “books,” and we, | 
too, should be jealous! The historical novels were | 
mostly written with ability, and engrossing a 
great amount of general information, were thought 
to be a great advance in this department of com- | 


| that George IV conferred upon him the honor of 


by throwing down one of the great landmarks of | 
truth in the mind, it introduces doubt as the pre- | 


| 
| 
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| must not be passed over. 


position. Sir Walter Scott, for awhile known as 
the “Great Unknown,” affected much this method 
of writing. (It was for the merit of these books, 


knighthood.) If a great deal may be learned from 
his volumes, they are still subject, by their class, 


to the above stated objections. 


One great idol and exemplar of the present date, 
The novels of Dickens, 
though sedulously free from the faults of Bulwer 
and his school, as well as of some others, are, by 
no means, free from all fault. These books are of 
a “motley wear,”’ and it takes several epithets to 
describe them. It is not to any dereliction of prin- 
ciples that we can object; yet, whilst the ideas are 
true in the sentiment, they are distorted in the 
representation. There is a groundwork of cari- 
cature, inlaid with the grotesque, the farcical, 
humorsome, whimsical—the petulant, passionate, 
pretending. And its impression, though often deal- 
ing in severe sentiments and extreme situations, is 


| never of reality; but always of an entertainment 


from which we can, at will, break away and begone ; 
yet not without carrying along with us some of 
its guises, prankings, affectations, and airs. And 
whilst its exaggerations are beyond the credibility 
of belief, they do not, therefore, fail (being ad- 
dressed to the fancy and the kumor rather than to 


| the understanding ) of impressing their 6wn char- 


acteristics upon the reader. Nothing, it is known, 
is more easily imbibed by the young than mimick- 
ing. Hence a common complaint amongst children 
at play, such a one “is ‘making faces’ at me.” 
The microscope, fashioned to the view of objects 
only, is, in these books, perverted to the use of 
ideas. And yet the writer, we perceive, is honest 
and earnest in his intentions. Still, we add, there 
is nothing in these books which should stand us in 
stead, or which we might not gather by competent 
attention, in much better company. The Dickens 
novel is the parent of a numerous progeny, of which 
the fair student, if she may not be deterred, should 
be in one particular most guarded, namely, that 
whilst engaged in “recounting” herself, she com- 
mit not the error of what is vulgarly called “shoot- 
ing with the long-bow,”’ i. e., shooting beyond the 
truth, and before she is aware, shall have com- 
mitted, not her taste and her time only, but her 
veracity. 

But I must hasten to a close: yet not without 
noticing the last enormity—the novels of Eugene 
Sue. These books are now the “rage,’’ (that being 
an appropriate epithet.) I have seen one of them, 
and am told all are of a similar character. The 
‘“‘Mystcries of Paris,’? which no young lady should 
read, is truly a magazine of abominations—where 
fraud, and crime, and stratagem, and guile, with 
ribaldry, profanity, and blasphemy, and murder, 
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are all bound together in one unholy volume. And, | 
although the writer affects to say that his motive, | 
in these representations, is the amendment of the | 


police laws of that city, ( Paris,) yet he must know | 


very little of human nature if he is not aware that, | 
as a writer, he “inculcates’’ what he represents, | 
and not what he asserts. And this book has been | 
deemed a meet offering to the youth of America! | 
Nature has one beautiful propriety: even the vile | 
amongst parents will not inculcate vice into their | 
children. And this rule were better guarded—if | 
what themselves will not do, they would allow none 
others to do. 

Fredericka Bremer’s novels are now in great 
vogue. Whilst they have a great deal that is pure | 
and natural, and commendable in sentiment, they | 
have, also, not a little that is extravagant and | 
transcendental. The manners of the German and | 
Swedish cities still retain, even in high life, a li- | 
cense, attested to by their repeated “scalls” (toasts) | 
at every reunion, of which the temperance move- 
ment has reformed our country. And, also, the 
“license of language”’ prevails, which good Queen | 
Bess could not, in her most excited moments, have 
rendered “stronger.” 

Finally, with all the various exceptions enumer- 
ated to novels, I know of very little to be adduced | 
in their favor. The prettiest idea, in this form of 
composition, is that of “poetical justice ;’’ and yet, 
this idea is purely fanciful, precisely opposed to the 
order of facts and of Providence: an idea well cal- 
culated, by a series of such readings, to impress the 
notion of immediate rewards and punishments, and | 
so, in a vague sort of way, to forestall the necessity | 
of a future retribution. 

It would seem an omission, in a dissertation upon 
novels, not to have mentioned, in their several 
places, the names of Richardson, Burney, Edge- 
worth, Austin, Porter, Sedgewick, and several 
others; and if these writers, in their several styles, 


} 
| 
i 





were free from the various faults imputed, of im- | 
morality or of affectation; yet, as “fabricators,” | 
they all come under the ban. And whatever ex- | 
ception candor demands, it must be remembered | 


that I come 
* Not to excuse Crsar, 
But to bury him.” 


C.M.B. | 
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Mysrery is indelibly stamped on every part of | 
the material universe. The smallest pebble on 
which we tread, as well as the costly gem that | 
sparkles in the jewels of the gay, bears its impress. 
It is seen alike in the smallest blade of grass, and 
in the lofty oak of the forest—on the wing of the 


|| his love. 
| mortals, inconstant. 








beautiful little humming-bird, and the pinions of the 


majestic eagle as he soars aloft ana gazes on the 
brilliant sun—in the innocent lamb that gambols 
on the lawn, and the fierce lion, the king of the 
forest. It is seen in the small animalcula that 
crowd a single drop of water, and in the whale, the 
largest fish that ploughs the mighty deep. We 
see its footsteps in the vivid lightnings of heaven. 
It speaks in the loud thunder, in the roaring wind, 
and falling cataract. It is seen in the twinkling 
star, the pale moon, and glowing sun. Not only 
in the material universe is it the characteristic of 
every object; but in the holy Scriptures we find 
many mysteries, some of which lie so deep as scarce 
to be comprehended by human thought. The death 
of Christ is not only an important but a mysterious 
event. Not only mysterious to man, so intimately 
connected with its results, but to angels, who would 
have looked into the mysterious plan of redemption, 
and were not able. It was a plan devised by infi- 
nite Wisdom, and the finite mind alone cannot fully 
comprehend it. There is no mystery on which we 
may dwell with so much profit as this. God must 
have been influenced by love, unbounded, myste- 
rious love, to have thus provided a way whereby 
lost and ruined man might regain his Eden. Who 
could believe that a human heart could be so hard 
as to follow the Savior, and behold him, bearing the 
assaults of Satan, the malice of enemies, the incon- 
stancy of friendship, ascending the rugged steeps 
of Calvary, and there suffering the cruel death of 
the cross, and yet remain unmoved ? 

O, there is mystery in the deep wickedness of 
the human heart. And yet, more mysterious is 
the mercy that bears with man’s ingratitude. Je- 
sus, not content with having given his life a ransom 
for us, still sits at the right hand of the Father as 
our mediator. What happiness flows from his me- 
diation! It is, when sorrow presses heavy on the 
heart—when we feel that we are justly condemned, 
and all looks dark and dreary—that we turn to the 
Mediator to seek a place in his bosom, to shelter us 
from the storm which hovers over us. It is then 
that we fully see the beauty of his character, and 
understand the great mystery of godliness. He 
smiles away all our fears, and grants us a token of 
O, what a boon! not like the love of 
No: His love changeth not— 


| it forsakes us not in the hour of adversity, but even 
| then it cheers and consoles us. 


It imparts peace 
and happiness, such as this world knows not; and, 
when all the mysteries of this life shall be ended, 
the great mystery of redeeming love will afford 
a glorious subject of contemplation throughout 
eternity. 
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Wirnovut controversy, great is the mystery of 
godliness, God manifest in the flesh. 
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MINOR MORALS. 
CHAPTER I. 

In promenading this gregarious city, how much 
of life and manners is presented, even to the 
cursory passenger! It is a common remark from 
across the water, that Americans “do not walk 
well.’” Whether they do walk well or do not, is, 
in some measure, a matter of taste in the judges, 
or, more properly, the judgers. It is mostly Eng- 
lish tourists who have imputed this defect to us. 
Certain it is that our style of walking will not 
compare with theirs, particularly that of the fe- 
males. - The physical movements of the English, 
like their whole character, is pompous, consequen- 
tial, and stiff; whilst that of the Americans, it 
must be acknowledged, presents, in its slip-shod 
informality, a striking contrast to all this. Both 
are extremes in their way; and the mean distance 
from both were, perhaps, the line of gracefulness. 

It is not of gait alone that our fair country- 
women need, in frequent instances, to be admon- 
ished: the whole aspect and bearing is sometimes 
faulty. The countenance is often presented before 
the public in undress, which is a manifest want of 
propriety. ‘The petty vexations, the chagrin, the 
despondence, or other unhappiness of the wearer, is 
often thus revealed to the public—perhaps thought- 
lessly ; for the same individual, who would deem it 
an unpardonable impertinence to be inquired of 
concerning certain disagreeables of her condition, 
will yet herself, in this way, display and parade 
them before the public. If particular circum- 
stances are not known, yet their results, with such 
a face, cannot be doubted. Such exposure is cer- 
tainly neither dignified nor proper; it is not even 
benevolent. Persons walk for recreation and de- 
light, and it is proper in all to present a cheerful 
and winning aspect. 
is, that sad, anxious, presaging, and unhappy coun- 
tenances do create strong sympathy in the beholder 
—a revolting, unwilling sympathy! Why is it 
that many persons will not visit a hospital or an 
asylum for the insane? ‘They, perhaps, intend no 
errand of relief; and doing no good to others, they 
seek not to disturb themselves. I have often seen 
the same lady who would not appear in the street 
without being elaborately arrayed, yet present such 
a countenance as put all her extra advantages of 
dress at naught, and said, as plainly as a face can 
say, “ This is an unhappy, discomforted woman. 
She is peevish, discontented, mortified; whether 
with cause or without sufficient cause; I know not 
—but I know that it is so.” Yet I would not re- 
commend even the shadow of dissimulation, truly 
speaking. But a dignified reserve of our own diffi- 
culties, is what we all, if decently discreet, would 
see fit to affect ; and if a lady cannot compose her 
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On the other hand, certain it | 








countenance, to the scale of equanimity at least, 
she had better not present it before the public. 

Aaron Burr was one who should be seldom 
quoted, at least in affirmation. Whatever were his 
morality, he was, however, certainly a good judge 
of manners. He writes to his daughter, in repre- 
hension of this fault, say something like this: ‘* No 
person can choose his own features or complexion, 
&c., but every one can wear such a countenance as 
he pleases; and I desire that you, my daughter, 
will take some pains to present a complaisant one 
before the public: at least, such a one as is not 
offensive and disagreeable.” 

This thing, with many, is but a habit, which it 
were at least better to exchange for a better one. 
A humorous story is related of Bouaparte, when 
happening in company with Madame de Stael, (to 
whom he was inimical, and who, he supposed, was 
noting his demeanor,) that he “threw ail expression 
out of his face,’’ leaving that face an unreadable 
blank. It is unnecessary to multiply instances ; 
for it may be known to all, that unless there is 
some extraordinary distress existing or impending, 
the countenance may be composed to the grade of 
complaisance and comfort. And this, individual 
propriety out of the question, is as much a duty 
toward the public, as it is to go neatly and be- 
comingly appareled before them. 

The deportment and manners on the sidewalk, 
betoken much more of character than is generally 
reflected upon; at least, its indications of good 
breeding, or the reverse, are unquestionable. When 
one meets (perhaps ‘*encounters’’ were a better 
word ) a lady with the head unnaturally elevated, 
eyebrows to suit, and a scornful demeanor, with a 
determined, veteran air, assuming the better side 
of the pavement, it may be known at once that 
she is not a lady, but is only trying “very hard” to 
make persons believe so. It is best never to notice 
these “ultra demonstrations,’’ but to yield, in a 
quiet way, what certainly a lady would not con- 
tend about. Some, in passing, are so unbred, that 
they will not break a column of three or four, to 
accommodate the opposite passenger. It is best, 
in this case, to stand, with polite demeanor, lower- 
ing or elevating the parasol to suit, until the party 
pass; thus having neither insisted nor yielded. 

It need not be said, that for the aged or the in- 
firm, place should be relinquished. In all cases of 
what may be significantly called reality, the spon- 
taneous heart should dictate. ‘Those are the best, 
as well as the highest manners, which it suggests. 
Never stare a person in the face. If, seeking some 
one, you have unwittingly done so, make a respect- 
ful passing bend of the head, in token of your mis- 
take. Do not permit a young gentleman to parley 
with you on the pavement ; but, giving recognition, 
pass on your way, and let him join you in the walk 
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if he has any communication to make. Do not 
make any half bows to humble acquaintances ; let 
your salutation be frank and free, and not an insult 
instead of a compliment. Walk comfortably, and 
do not be in a “ vulgar hurry,” nor, when fatigued, 
indulge in a slovenly trudge. On the other hand, 
do not mince or “show your paces” in the street ; 
it is undignified, puerile, and ridiculous. When 
walking for some distance close behind a person, 
take great care not to contract the particular style 
of step and movement; this is almost unavoidable 
without attention. Be careful, also, not to adopt 
the military step, when passing a “band” in the 
street. This is unfeminine, and nearly as ungen- 
teel as it is to drum with the fingers, counting the 
bars of music, in public. 

Many other instances might be mentioned; but 
tact and good breeding, where one is competently 
well disposed, will suffice to guard the young lady 
against self-assumption on the one hand, or over- 
bearing and offensive encroachment on the other. 

This paper, though intended for the Repository, 
is mostly upon externals, yet not merely so. I 
would hope that nothing is inculeated, which would 
contradict the philosophy of benevolence, as shown 
in outward deportment and manners. We read 
that the good and pious of old “ anointed the head,” 
put on “goodly raiment,’’ and were of a “glad 
countenance.” 


Original. 
JUVENILE PEDANTRY. 


Ir ought not to be deemed merely ridiculous, or 
a bad omen, when the very young, in conversation 
with their superiors, commit some act of pedantry. 
But rather should it be received as an omen for 
good, indicating a taste for acquirement and litera- 
ture. Any little demonstration of this sort is then 
but the development of a full mind, helping itself 
out, and should be regarded with indulgence—an 
indulgence of which the child may, at more mature 
age, be corrected. In these days of “eclecticism,” 
when all that we know should be tested by induc- 
tion, our examples are necessarily of self; and the 
ever-recurring egotism, if the matter in hand be of 
importance, is pardoned and self-excused. 

When I was a school girl, of nine or ten years 
of age, I recollect of having the greatest desire 
always to be associated with girls two or three 
years older than myself. These, at times of recess, 
sitting under a large button-wood tree in the school- 
house yard, were wont to deliver certain opinions 
concerning the reading of their leisure hours. I 
was, at this time, as bashful as a young girl could 
well be, and, though fully enjoying the conversa- 
tion, affected only to be a listener. But one day, 
after the girls had named the “Scottish Chiefs,” 














the “Mysteries of Udolpho,” and several other 
“high works,”’ I felt all at once an irrepressible in- 
clination to contribute my quota to the little stock 
of knowledge here discussed. So, casting down 
my eyes, and, by great effort, elevating my voice to 
“concert pitch,’’ my face covered with blushes, I be- 
gan, ‘I have been reading ‘Sandford and Merton.’ ”’ 
When I had got so far, the little girls gave forth a 
derisive and merry giggle, and the larger ones, cast- 
ing their eyes upon each other, ‘“‘looked”’ things 
which pierced many fathoms deep into my self- 
esteem. I could get no further—I was done. And 
thus, my little training in literature, by the method 
of a head and shoulders pedantry, was cut short, 
and for many years arrested, by this, the unhappy 
reception of my initiatory speech. 


9 @ B Ste — 


Original. 
DEATH. 


BY BENJAMIN T. CUSHING. 


Lines written on viewing a picture representing a little girl 
weeping above a few secluded graves, her cottage-bonnet and 
basket lying near her, and she herself seemingly uttering the 
words inscribed beneath, “ I came to gather flowers.” 


Cam’st thou to “gather flowers,”’ fair girl! 
Cam’st thou to gather flowers 

Amid this forest dark and wild, 
Beneath yon ruined towers? 

Thou didst—but to thy swimming eye, 
Half hid in shadowy gloom, 

The monumental relics lie 
Above the grassy tomb ; 

And tell that in departed hours, 

Before thee Dearu hath “ gathered flowers!” 


Yes! Death hath gathered flowers of hope, 
Of innocence and truth: 
The bud that scarce began to ope, 
The half-blown one of youth— 
The blossom full, with beauty rife, 
Was broken at his call; 
His hand uptore the roots of life, 
He seized and took them all! 


He saw an infant as it smiled, 
Expanding in the light: 

Its every tear young joy beguiled, 
Its every look was bright ; 

He rudely touched the trembling leaf, 
It withered in his clasp: 

What though the mother sighs in grief, 
Such flowers Death loves to grasp! 


He saw a maiden, pure and free, 
In matchless charms arrayed— 

Her soft, sweet voice was tuned in glee, 
As merrily she played! 
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She was too fair a thing for earth, 
And ere her spring was gone, 
Hushed was her music and her mirth— 
Death had her for his own! 


He saw a woman, high of soul, 
Of intellect refined— 

Whose warm affections held control 
Within a sinless mind: 

He gathered her, and as she fell 
From life and love away, 

He grimly smiled to hear her knell— 
His was a rare bouquet! 


Thus gathers he his blossoms gay, 
The beautiful, the good— 

Like leaves that fall when breezes play 
Through autumn’s changing wood. 

He takes them all: yes! weep, child! weep! 
He has the choicest flowers— 

Like dreamy forms that go with sleep, 
They leave these earthly bowers. 

Yes, weep, child, weep! yon burial sod 


Tells Dearu hath “gathered flowers” for Gop! | 


Original. 


AN AUTUMNAL STORM. 

The following stanzas were written during a recent passage 
on the Ohio. A severe frost had caused the foliage to assume 
its autumnal hues, and even to fall, leaving many of the trees 
quite destitute of any protection. The winds moaning through 


the partially stript forest, and the rain beating upon the de- | 
cayed and falling leaves, and against the windows of his | 





state-room, awakened in the breast of the writer a train of | 
thoughts and feelings, which sought expression in the strains | 


which follow. 





How dreary all without appears, 
Inspiring gloomy thought— 

The presence-chamber of the soul 
Is filled with forms unsought ; 
The pattering drops upon the glass 

Call forth a bitter sigh, 
Awakening feelings like the strains 
Of sad Melpomene. 


The sorrowing tears of Rizpah fell * 
Upon her children’s graves, 
Bedewing both the infant bud, 
And seared and falling leaves: 
But who is this, with sadden’d heart, 
Weeps o’er her children slain, 
With tears so full of tenderness, 
As might the lost regain ? 


Hark! with those tears, convulsive sighs 
And moaning sounds I hear, 


As though the throbbing heart would break 


With griefs long pent up there: 








*2 Samuel xxi, 10. 








*Tis AurumNn weeping o’cr the dead, 
Slain by the frost-king’s breath, 

And mourning through the wood with sighs, 
Their early, cruel death. 


The maple, with its leaves late seared, 
Her sister Spring’s first-born, 

And Summer's pride, the giant oak, 
The walnut, beech, and thorn— 

All—all are clothed in sable robes, 
And stand beside the bier, 

Where Spring’s and Summer’s progeny 
Await sepulture there. 


Not e’en the gentle flowers escaped 
The cruel-hearted foe; 

They, too, the ornaments of earth, 
Lie withered, prostrate, low. 

O! who could then the tear repress 
Of agonizing grief, 

Although it brings them not again, 
Nor offers e’en relief. 


No, Autumn, no! I wonder not 
Thy tears with, wildness fall ; 
Thy desolate and moaning sighs 
The lost can ne’er recall. 
I, too, could join my tears with thine, 
In sadness sigh with thee, 
And, mid the deep surrounding gloom, 
Lament their destiny. G. W. 


= Otte 


Original. 
HYMN. 


Tuy promise, gracious Lord, declares, 
To those who worship thee, 

That where thy saints shall meet to pray, 
Thy dwelling place shall be. 

Though thou art high, and elders now 
Are bending at thy feet, 

Yet wilt thou deign to bless the place 
Where thy disciples meet. 

Though few and humble, still we would 
With confidence draw near, 

For thou hast said, where two or three 
Are met, I will be there. 

Then, while we worship here with thee, 
Do thou thy grace impart, 

And fill with joy, and peace, and love, 
And zeal, each waiting heart. 

In such communion, Lord, with thee, 
How gladly would we stay, 

So sweetly do the blissful hours 
In worship pass away. 

And thus on carth our souls shall learn 
The lessons of thy love, 

Until we tune our golden harps 


With the blest throng above. W. iB. 
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2 If down I turn my wond’ring eyes 
On clouds and storms below, 
Those under regions of the skies 
Thy num’rous glories show. 

The noisy winds stand ready there, 
Thy orders to obey ; 


With sounding wings they sweep the air, 


To make thy chariot way. 
On the thin air, without a prop, 
Hang fruitful showers around : 
At thy command they freely drop 
Their fatness on the ground. 


There, like a trumpet, loud and strong, 


Thy thunder shakes our coast ; 


While the red lightnings wave along, 


The banners of thy host. 








3 Lo! here thy wondrous skill arrays 
The earth in cheerful green : 
A thousand herbs thy art displays, 
A thousand flowers between. 
There the rough mountains of the deep 
Obey thy strong command: 
Thy breath can raise the billows steep, 
Or sink them to the sand. 
Thy glories blaze all nature round, 
And strike the wond’ring sight, 
Through skies, and seas, and solid ground, 
With terror and delight. 
But the mild glories of thy grace 
Our softer passions move : 


Pity divine in Jesus’ face 


We see, adore, and love. 
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NOTICES. 

AN EXposiTION OF UNIVERSALISM; or an Invesii- 
gation of that system of doctrine which promises Final 
Holiness and Happiness in Heaven to all Mankind, 


irrespective of Moral Character or Conduct in this | 
Life. By Rev. John H. Power.—Although this work | 


was noticed by our predecessor when it first made its 
appearance, we deem it proper to attract attention to 
itagain. That Universalism is extending in the west is 
a melancholy fact, which ought not to be disguised. 


This heresy (unlike most others) is perpetually under- | 
going modifications. True, it has general principles; but | 


they are variously combined in different instances, and are 
claimed or repudiated according to circumstances. It 


has no creed, and but one uniform characteristic, viz., | 
the dogma “ that all men will be finally saved.” A man | 


may be infidel or Christian, atheist or deist, fatalist or | 
Arminian, Mohammedan or Jew, and yet subscribe to | 


the distinguishing tenet of the Universalist. We do not 
wish to be understood that every Universalist society is 
constituted of such diverse materials as we have indi- 
cated; but we assert that a Universalist has a wide lati- 
tude in debate, and that when driven from one position 
he may go to another, and in the course of a single dis- 
cussion gradually sweep the whole compass of theo- 
logical error. 

Universalism varies in different ages and in different 
locations. Hence the necessity of new treatises against 


it. Theauthor of this book has met that peculiar phase | 


of it which presents itself in the western country in our 


own day. His work is masterly. There are a few 


some topics; but its logic is admirable. Many of its con- 


clusions are worked out with the clearness of an alge- | 


braic equation, and on every page we see the traces of a 
vigorous and original mind grappling with a subject 
whose bearings it clearly perceives. There is no unfair- 
ness nor ungentlemanly severity inthe work. The writer 
seems in earnest, and fully impressed with the dangerous 
consequences of the system which he investigates; but 


at the same time he appears to be a candid, and manly | 
antagonist, and one who entertains a proper respect for | 


his adversary. 

The book has lately been reduced to seventy-five 
cents. Let preacher and people purchase it as a means 
of fortification, instruction, and reference. 

Tue LAND oF IsRAEL, according to the Covenant 
with Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob. By Alex- 
ander Keith, D. D. Harper & Brothers.—Any thing 
relative to the tempest-tossed Jew, or the land from 
which he is an exile, must be read with interest by the 
Christian. The work before us is from the pen of a 
master, who has already earned for himself an enviable 
reputation as a writer, a scholar, and a divine, by the 
‘Evidence of Prophecy,” ‘Signs of the Times,” and 
“Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Relig- 
ion.” On the author’s return from Palestine he was 


urged by Dr. Abercrombie to publish the substance of | 


an evening conversation. In obedience to the solicita- 
tion of his friend, Dr. Keith took up his pen to delineate 
‘“‘a few retrospective and prospective sketches of Judea 


and Judaism.” But the sketches expanded under his 


hand into the essay before us, and which the author re- 
gards as a sequel to his treatise on the Evidence of | 
Prophecy, and an introduction to other Scriptural topics. 
« The perpetuity of the covenant concerning the land of 


Israel, and its connection with that which was made 


| with the Israelites when the Lord brought them out of 
_ Egypt, and with the new and everlasting covenant which 


the Lord made with David, concerning his throne, is, in 
the first place, brought within the view of the reader. 
The borders of the land, not as it was anciently possessed, 


| but as set of the Lord, naturally form the immediately 


succeeding theme. In the sequel of the volume, proof 
is adduced from its past history and actual condition of 
the goodness of the land—of its natural fertility, not im- 
paired but increased—and also of the facility with which 
its fallen cities may be raised from their foundations, and 
forsaken cities, though not fallen, even cities still exist- 
ing, though without inhabitants, and houses still stand- 
ing, though without man, may be repaired or restored 
to dwell in.” Let the Christian read this book to 
strengthen his faith—the infidel to correct his skepti- 
cism. Let every intelligent reader peruse it for the 


| pleasure which any thing connected with a land so 
| crowded with interesting associations must afford. 


MEDICINES: THETR USES AND MopE oF ADMINIs- 


| TRATION: by J. Moore Neligan, M. D., with Notes 
and Additions, conforming it to the Pharmacopeia of 
_ the United States, and including all that is New and 
| Important in Recent Improvements, by David Mere- 
| dith, A. M., M. D. Harper & Brothers.—This volume 


is very properly called a conspectus of the three Brit- 
ish Pharmacopeeias, and comprises within its pages “ not 
merely medicines, their uses and mode of administra- 
tion, but a compendium of chemistry, pharmacy, toxi- 


‘ _ cology, pathology, and therapeutics, so far as these sev- 
faults, perhaps, in the style, and an undue expansion of | 


eral departments are connected with the details of Ma- 
teria Medica.” The notes of the editor are numerous 
and valuable, and are inserted (distinguished by brackets) 
in the text. We look upon this as a valuable book of 
reference for the practitioner, and of course as an im- 
portant addition to our medical literature. 

HARPER’s PicToRIAL Breie, Mumber X. 

NeAL’s HIsTORY OF THE PURITANS, Wumber X. 
Harper & Brothers——This number completes the vol- 
ume—a volume which, we think, notwithstanding all 
that has been written of the Puritans, will be sought 


_ with avidity and perused with delight. The present 


number contains a beautiful line engraving. 


THE METHODIST QUARTERLY Review, for Octo- 
ber, 1844, has reached us. It is richly freighted. The 


_ following are its contents: History of the Church of 
| Scotland; Works of the Rev. Robert Hall; Luther be- 


fore the Diet at Worms; The English Language; Ar- 


_ minian Controversy in the Low Countries; Dr. South’s 
_ Sermons; Health and Longevity of Scientific and Liter- 
| ary Men; Kuhner’s Greek Grammar; Critical Notices. 
_ We commend the articles on the English Language and 


Kuhner’s Greek Grammar particularly to the notice of 


_ our junior brethren in the ministry. The number be- 
| fore us is ornamented with a fine portrait of Dr. Wi- 


nans, one of our most distinguished ministers. We are 
highly gratjfied to learn that the publishers have re- 
duced the price of this work to $2. We see no reason 
now why its circulation should not be very extensive. 
We heartily rejoice in the success of our publications, 
whether in the east, west, north, or south. 


THE AMERICAN Breiican Reposirory, for October, 


_ 1844.—This able review sustains its high character. The 


October number contains several articles of rare merit. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

To THE FRIENDS OF THE REPosrTORY.—The time is 
at hand when you will have an opportunity to render us 
service in enlarging our subscription list. 
ume commences on the first of January, the additional 


subscribers must be obtained chiefly during the months | 


of November and December. Although the Repository 
has at present a sufficient support to warrant its contin- 
uance, yet it has not that extent of circulation to which 
we humbly think it is entitled. If our brethren in the 
ministry will but present the claims of this periodical to 
their people, and earnestly entreat their aid, our list of 
subscribers can be enlarged four-fold within the next 
two months. At present our circulation is principally 


in the west. Now whilst we have peculiar claims upon | 


this sectton of our country, we ought not to be neglect- 
ed in other parts. Should not the north and east render 
us their aid, not only in subscriptions but in contribu- 
tions to our pages? Brethren and sisters of New Eng- 
land and the east, do not say, ‘Can any thing good 
come out of Nazareth?” 
you find that no prophet, no “ golden”’ idea, no trance 
ariseth in the west, yet you may perhaps believe that 
we have minds not destitute of thought, and hearts no 


”? 


strangers to feeling, that we have broad streams and bil- | 


lowy lakes, and sunny fields, and whispering dells, and 
lofty mountains; that we have good lightning and noble 
thunder, and that inspiration floats in our breeze, and 
covers our Clouds, and dwells upon our summits, and 
lingers in our woods. 


but we may have genius, and taste, and solemn thought, 


and holy sentiment; that we may converse with nature, | 


with spirit, and with God. Why sneer at us because we 
are young. Are we not brethren beloved? 
ren, if we are behind, should you not pity and help us? 
But why do I thus speak? Already Zion’s Herald, and 
the Biblical Repository, and the Christian Repository 
have said, “ Hail, sister of Cincinnati! hail! we recog- 
nize thee—we welcome thee—go on and prosper.” 
voice hath reached our ear, and quickened our pulse, 


and lightened our laboring lung, and made us to thank | 
And why should not the | 


God that we have brethren. 


i} 
As our vol- 


Look and see; and though | 


What though we have no Web- | 
sters, or Channings, or Everetts, or Willises, who knows | 


Dear breth- || 


The | 





If we do not make the periodical what you desire, 
that is a reason why you should point out wherein we 
fail, and how we should amend, but no reason why you 
should sullenly abandon us. In the fear of God we have 
come hither, and with a desire to please him; and in 
humble prayer for his guidance do we superintend these 
pages, and we will thank any brother to throw light 
upon our path. We ask, earnestly ask, whether a work 
containing interesting, truthful matter, infusing correct 
sentiment and pious emotion, shall be able to compete, 
in a Methodist community, with the trashy monthlies 
that flood the land. I am ashamed of my egotism; but 
I would expose a whole “ broadside” of my infirmities 
to accomplish a good object. The reader should bear 
in mind that the editor is not pleading for himself—he 
has no pecuniary interest in the Repository. If the sub- 
scription list be increased, the Church will be the gainer. 
I have done. 

CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF 
AMENTA SEMINARY, 1844.—This institution is in Duch- 
ess county, N. ¥.—Rev. Joseph Cummings, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. It is for both sexes. The number of students in 
both departments, for the past year, is two hundred. 
From the faculty, the facilities, the course of study, we 
are induced to believe that this institution is among the 
best in the land. 

CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF 
THE WESLEYAN SEMINARY, ALBION, MICHIGAN. Rev. 
Charles F. Stockwell, A. B., Principal.—Total number 
of students in both departments one hundred and sev- 
enteen. This infant institution evinces precocious ener- 
gies... There is no telling what Yankees can do. If 
Ohio does not bestir herself, that young sister of the con- 
federacy which smiles amid the lakes will outstrip her. 

Our warmest thanks are due to the North Ohio, Ohio, 
and Indiana conferences for the favorable notice they 
have taken of the Repository. We trust they will meet 


| with no difficulty in fulfilling their intentions in regard 


south aid us, too? They have aided us; but how much | 


more might they do? We love the sunny south. We | 
| the river we met with an old friend, (a distinguished 


intend, ere long, (if Providence permit,) to feast our 


eyes with its beauteous scenes, and enjoy its character- | 
If she would only promise that a | 
little of her chivalry, and piety, and glowing eloquence, | 
shall find its way into our pages, then we should be sure | 
Is not every | 


istic hospitalities. 


they will be read with increased interest. 
Methodist minister in the Union under obligation to help 


termined the propriety of its publication. After it had 
been published more than three years, the same body 
deliberately resolved upon its continuance. Can it be 


that brethren look upon it with indifference? If so, | 


why did they not let us know this at the proper time 
and place? 
sire his present position. Personal considerations call 
upon him to abandon it. Now that he is here, striving 
to do his duty, he calls upon his brethren to do their 
duty toward him. Did you put me here without intend- 
ing to sustain me? Then we say, as the frogs in the 
fable did to the boys that were pelting them, “ It may 
be fun to you, but it is death to us.” 


It is well known that the editor did not de- | 


to increasing our subscription list. 

CINCINNATI.—How many copies of the Repository 
are taken in this city? Our entire list of subscribers 
might (we sincerely believe) be readily doubled without 
going beyond the limits of this thriving city, if our 
friends were to exert themselves. On our way down 


physician, who has probably resided here for twenty 
years.) Finding that we were engaged in editing a pey 
riodical in Cincinnati, he inquired what it was. We 
told him it was the Ladies’ Repository. “ Ah!” said 
he, “that is a publication I have never heard of before.” 
Being informed that it had been published in the city 


sustain the Repository? The General conference de- | nearly four years, he remarked, “Well, I think you 


Methodists must be rather selfish with your periodicals. 
You seem unwilling that they should be known except 
to your own people. If you will allow me, I shall be 
happy to take the Repository.” 

Tue Eprror’s APPOINTMENT.—Onr friends who read 
the Advocate have observed that the editor has been 
honored with an appointment by the Trustees of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Should we accept that ap- 
pointment, we shall, nevertheless, retain the editorial 
supervision of the Repository at least for a year. It is 
a settled point that the editor will yield his chair to no 
man at present: he has just purchased a box of first 
rate steel pens. 
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To Reapers.—Dr. Diver, of this city, who has | 


but recently returned from China, whither he went in 
his professional capacity, has furnished us already with 
two very interesting articles relative to that remark- 


able country, and has promised us further sketches | 


relative to the manners, customs, and religious and po- 
litical institutions of its inhabitants. The Christian who 
can read such papers without feeling the missionary 
flame burning within, is to be pitied. The sketch by 
Mr. Giddings, in the present number, will be deeply in- 
teresting to those who, like ourselves, have gamboled 
upon the fields on which the events described were 


enacted, and formed acquaintance with some of the | 


actors. What though the fair reader may never have 


covered her “lovely face with the helmet,” nor bran- | 


dished the musket, nor bound the sword to her side, nor 
‘‘heaved her white breast beneath the steel!’ yet she 
may, nevertheless, peruse descriptions of this kind 
with profitable interest. She will be led to inquire for 
the yet unwritten history of her country—to thank 
God for the blessings of peace, and send up the prayer 
for that period when the “sword shall be beat into 
the pruning-hook.” The poet Campbell, toward the 


close of life, speaking of his poetry, said, “That was | 
the work of more early years, when I did not sufficiently 


weigh the important ends of life. I am now turning my 
attention to a work which will be of more substantial 
benefit to those who read it than poetry or other imag- 
inative works can be.’”” The work he had in view was a 
general history. 


We are indebted to the female department of the 
Norwalk Seminary for the piece entitled “ Infidelity,” 


in the September number, and for “ Mystery” in the | 


present number, and to the Female Collegiate Institute 
of this city for “* Adversity the Nurse of Intellect,” in 
the August number, and fo~ the following articles in the 
October number, viz., “The Expansion of Mind,” and 


‘Female Influence.”” We invite attention to these ar- | 


ticles as highly creditable specimens of composition. 


A correspondent who writes with great facility and 
felicity, after alluding to some stubborn facts, says: “I 
only mention these in explanation of my almost neces- 
sary, not willing silence; for who, I ask, can feel roman- 
tic, or court the muses, or cultivate literature, in the 


midst of such a state of things? You will tell me that | 


Dante wrote ina prison. Well, so could I, (if I could 
write at all.) Just look at the difference. Dante had 


no rent to pay, no wood to chop, no wife and children | 
to provide for, no cold storms to ride in, no charge of a | 


circuit, with its thousand conflicting interests to recon- 
cile, no Universalists, no Scottites, no 
quarrel with.” And Dante might reply, brother 
was not entangled in the meshes of love at ten years by 








a bewitching Beatrice—he was not bound in wedlock to | 


a termagant “Gemma,” from whom, after months of 


warfare, he was separated—he was never hurled from | 


the chief magistracy of a republic, nor banished from 
his native city, nor condemned to be burnt alive, nor 
fated to wretched wanderings and fruitless struggles. 
No, no, brother, if Dante, under such circumstances, 
could “on horror’s head horrors accumulate,” you can 
surely have no excuse. Up, up, and with wild and ter- 


~ific energy, sweep through hell and heaven, or with sim- | 


plicity and grace sing of Zion’s spicy hills, or Jesus’ dy- 
ing love. 


to fight and | 


" 


In a postscript, our correspondent adds: “ Write soon 
| if you scold hard. Perhaps if I can get mad with you 
_ or somebody else, I may feel better.” Now we give 
| him fair warning that we shall, if he don't write soon, 
come down upon him like ‘the mountain storm when a 
| thousand ghosts shriek at once on the midnight air,” 
and we will dart thunderbolts into his organs of appro- 
_ bativeness, and combativeness, and ideality, until we 
_ make him come forth like “Ossian the son of Fingal.” 


The following important works have recently issued 
from the European press: in Germany, one volume of 
Roscher’s “ Olio,” Professor Becker’s Manual of Ro- 
' man Antiquities, accompanied with a plan of Rome, 
_ three parts of Umbreit’s Commentary on the Prophets 
| of the Old Testament; in France, a new volume of the 

Histoire Litteraire de la France; in Italy, eight volumes 
| of Angel Mao’s Spicilegium Romanum, (containing in- 

teresting documents illustrative of the middle ages, 
| from Greek, Latin, and Italian MSS. in the Vatican;) 
/in Great Britain, Becker’s “Gallus or Roman Scenes 

of the time of Augustine,” a valuable work just trans- 
lated and published in London, illustrative of Roman 
| manners and customs. 


The Society of Northern Antiquarians has recently 
had an interesting meeting at Copenhagen. During the 
| past year it has published an edition of the ancient 

Sagas of Iceland, embracing the annals of that island 
| from the ninth to the fourteenth century, and two sup- 
| plements to the * Historical Monuments of Greenland.” 
| A new edition of Rafn’s Memoirs of Discovery of Amer- 

ica, being a supplement to his great work, the Antiqui- 
| tates Americana, was laid before the meeting. The Me- 
moires of 1840-1843 contain various interesting papers, 
| among the rest a disquisition on the connection between 

Sanscrit and Icelandic, and an account of human re- 
' mains and remarkable antiquities found at Fall River, 
| Mass. 


ANTIQUITIES.—“ On one of the branches of the Rio 
Puerco,” says a traveler, “ at a short distance from Santa 
| Fe, there are ruins belonging apparently to an ancient 

temple, remarkable for its extent. * * * * From 
| the shores of the Colorado to the Gulf of California, a 
/ country little frequented by Europeans, the traveler 
i meets with imposing ruins at every step.” 
| VEGETABLE Ivory.—The Tagua Nut, which has ob- 
i tained this designation, although fluid at first, is said by 
| degrees to acquire the solidity and become susceptible 
of the polish of ivory. It is the fruit of the palm, on 
the banks of the Magdalena, in the republic of Colum- 
| bia, South America, and is becoming fashionable in Eu- 
rope for purposes of ornament. The botanists give it 
_ the generic name of Phytelephas, distinguishing two 
species, Marcrocarpa and Microcarpa. 


M. Le Bas is prosecuting with great success his arche- 
| ological investigations in the east. He has modeled, at 
Athens, all its finest remains and sculpture—made im- 
portant discoveries at Cairo; and he intends to renew 
| the researches (lately suspended) amid the ruins of 
| Delphi. 


| Onto WesLEYAN UNIVERSITY.—Our readers will be 


| happy to know that the Methodist Episcopal Church in 

this state has commenced in earnest the erection of a 
_ literary institution of the highest grade. The Trustees 
' have organized a faculty, to enter on duty the 15th inst. 
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